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Foreword 



Connecticut has a strong commitment to equity and excellence in public^educa- 
tion. The CompreherislvePlan for Elementary and Secondary Education, 1980- v 
1985, embodies that commitment Now this guide to curriculum development/ 
part of aseries, is one of the ways in which the State Boardof Education is carry^ 
ing out that commitment 

* » * * - 
This concern for equal educational opportunity, dominant in the 1970s and 
continuing into the 1980s; has been expressed in a number of notable actions: 
** " * 

The State Supreme Court's historic scHool finance reform decision (Horton 
u. Meskill, 1978) led to Connecticut's educational equity legislation. 

Statutes growing out of this concern for educational equity are Sections 
10-262c, 10-262e and 10-16b of the Connecticut General Statutes. Sec- 
tions 10-262c and 10-262e alter public school funding practices, more 
than doubling state support over a five-year perkxl and setting a required 
minimum expenditure per pupil in each school district Section 10-16b 
specifies educational programs which must be offered in all districts, with 
the requirement.that they be "planned, ongoing and systematic." 

In Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan for„Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation, 1980-1985, submitted to .the General Assembly in 1980, the 
State Board of Education pledged to offer local school districts a greater 
. JeVel of technical assistance ancf more positive leadership , in planning, 
implementing and evaluating scfiool programs. . 

The guides have been developer 1 *o provide tangible assistance and support to 
local school districts in complying *;th the legislative mandate. The titles of the 
guides correspond to the subjects which Section 10-16b requires all school 
districts to offer their students: the arts;" career education; consumer education; 
health agri .safety; languag e artsj ncludinq readi ng, writin g, ^m^r^i^j^ 
and spelling; mathematics; physical education; science; social studies, including 
but not limited to, citizenship, economics, geography, government and history; 
and, at least on the secondary level, one or more foreign lai .guages, and vocation- 
al education. The goals and (pbjectives set forth jn.each of the guides relate to the 
statewide goals endorsed in the Comprehensive Plan, namely, motivation to 
learn, mastery of the basic skills, acquisition of knowledge, competence in life 
skills and understanding of society's values. ^ 



The first volume in the series, A Guicfe to Curriculum Development Process: . 
Purposes, Practices and Procedures, introduces readers to the Curriculum devel- 
opment process, fysete forth options for organizing arid managing the process of 
. curriculum change and establishes ^framework within which subject area curricu- 
lum development can take place. This introductory gufde also describes the cycle 
of actirities that constitute planned, ongoing and systematic curriculum develop- 
ment Further, it clarifies the roles of membe^of the board of education, school 
administrators, the Bistrict curriculum copnlinator 'and members of both the 
disWcl curriculum council and the subject area curriculum committees in the 
curriculum development process: Finally, the guide makes explicitihe necessary 
connection between the setting of district-wide philosophy, goal statements and 
objectives (Connecticut General Statute 10-220b), and the development ""of 
planned, ongoing and Systematic programs of instruction in each of the 11 
mandated jsubject areas (Connecticut General Statute 10-16b). 

The State Board of Education curriculum guides do. not mandate either the 
planning process or the course^of study lor any student or any grade level Each * 
guide is intended sole# to assist local district educators in the development of 
curricula. The publications retted the thinking and experience of an array of 
experts who become an important resource to local district educators. ~ 

The Connecticut State Board of Education frequently has expressed its conviction 
that the diversity of the state's public school system is one of its great strengths. 
Students, schools and communities do not have identical educational needs; 
imposing a standardised curriculum would impair, not improve, leaning opportu- 
nities for students. \ 

It is imjiortant for local district educatorsio keep the position of the Board in mind 
as .they use„this.guide^There_is mucti^value here which can be used to 
strengthen instructional practices and promote^excellence in the curriculum de-, 
velopment process. TJut theseideas wn only enhance, not replace, the creativity,' 
talent^ndTrommfW our local school districts who** use this 

guide , ' 1 
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A Preview 
of the Guides 



A yjuide togwripilum Development Purposes, Practices andProcedures is the 
first volume lira 12-part series published by the State Connecticut Board of 
Education:; The process of curriculum development which tills introductory 
booklet describes" is, fo^ the most part, applicable to all subject areas. 



The guide gives an overview of the planning process: how to organize for the 
ongoing task-bf curriculum development and revision; how to manage and 
coordinate the elfctivities of a number of committees, each of which Is developing 
curriculum teg ;a specific subject area; how to evaluate curricula and their 
effectiveness wfth students; and how to insure that.thebrricula adopted will fit 
together into at fotaf array of quality programs, f 

Each of the other 11 guides that make up the series relates the overall 
curriculum development process to one of the Subjedsjthat school districts must 
offer the arts; careeceduratfon, consumer education, health and safety, foreign 
languages, language art$^thematics, physical education, science, social studies 
and vocational education. The individual guides treat the specific aspects of 
curriculum development which distinguish each subject They also provide 
practical help .to curriculum planners by suggesting learning outcomes, giving- 
examples of scope and sequence, referring to aourcc^ of information and citing 
exemplary programs that can serve as models. / 
r ' ' | 

The guides to curriculum development were prepared under the direction of 
curriculum specialists in the State Department of/Education, each of whom 
worked with an advisory committee. Committee memberstacluded other state 
agency personnel, educators,*5cholars, and community leaders. <■ 

Publishing a series of gujdes to curriculum development is one of the/ways 
in which the State Board of Education is discharging its responsibility Oqder 
Connecticut General Statute. 10-16b (see Appendix B).' Under this legislation, 
the State Board is mandated to-provide curriculum and other materials that \M 
assist local school boards and district personnel to develop instructional prcx 
grams so that, by September 1, 1982, the local 'tfeards can attest that they are 



offering planned, ongoing and systematic programs in each of the 11 subject 
areas. For many districts, big and small, this is going to mean accelerating their 
curriculum development and revision activities, and devoting more time and 
attention to improving the quality of the curricular offerings. v 

----- _ , . • 

Purpose* of this guide 1 

A Guide to Curriculum Development: Purposes, Practices andProcedures offers 
some insights and suggestions about th$process;of curriculum development as it 
applies to the entire spectrum of subject areas. It explores ways to review, revise, 
and create curricula. The following topios are addressed: i 

• purposes for developing local school district curriculum 'yuides; 0 . 

• recommended processes for district-wide, and subject area curriculum 
development; \ ' * 

c , • needs of special populations and issues related to serving them, and 

• suggested time allotments for each subject-area ir* grades.one through 12. 

Purposes of the subject guides , » 

In contrast to the overview of the curriculum developmentprocess provided in this 
booklet, the 11 subject guides are designed 'to asdStin specific curriculum 
design for each subject matter area. Each guide includes sections on philosophy, 
content, resources and evaluation. • V 

The state guides to cuniculum development (contain numerous models and 
sample objectives that school district personnel can use as tfiey make their own 
decisions about what is to be taught in their schools. The state guides are not 
designed for use by classroom teachers in planning their lessons nor as curriculum 
models that schools must adopt They have been prepared to serve as resources 
that local school personnel may use as they revise tyr develop their own curriculum 
guides to meet the needs and aspirations of their .own district 
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Purposes of q 
Local Guides ^ 



Before exploring the purposes served by developing local curriculum guides It 
may be wise to define what a curriculum guide is and how it differs from a course 
outline'. Both are important ; > , ' 

, Aciuriculumguideisap^ 

school program for educating stud^nte, With a few exceptions— vocational edu- 
cation, for ^cample— a,cuniculum guide covers l all Ikvels of instruction from ' 
kindergarten through grade 12. It is written primafilytoisist -teachers irtdevelop- 
ing instructional sequences for each grade level or cotirse taught - 

Th'e main functions of a curriculum guide are: 

• to describe a phtfosopfnfor rationale for the educational program; 

• to spfedfy goals-and objectives for each learning level; , f 

• fo establish sequences of learning both within and between grade levels; 

• to specify instructional strategies most useful for meeting goals and objec- 
tives; ' ' „ . " 

• to identify instructional activities fo meet the needs of students v#h varying 
abilities and needs, and * 

• to suggest a variety of methods for evaluating progress towards learning* 
objectives. / . 

» • , 

These fanctions are performed by the overall guide to curriculum in any subject 
area. Specific course outlines for each grade level and course have similar features 
but are much more detailed in terms of instructional materials, strateqies. and 
activities. ■ 



Why develop a local guide? 

Even withoutthe existence of written curriculum guides, teachers transmit knowl- , 
edge to students. Indeed, some districts have no written curriculum guides. Others 
have guides" which^fe little more than an ipdex of topics which teachers are. 
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expected to cover. Still other districts have guides which present a sophisticated 
organization of behavioral objectives, learning sequences using specified in- 
structional materials, and criterion-referenced evaluation instruments, Why do 
districts dedde to expend the tim£ # and effort to develop detailed curriculum 
guides and what benefits result? 

First; the writing of the guide insures the establishment of an articulated 
program from kindergartea through grade 12, Research findings indicate that 
learning takes place best within a programjin-which teachers zre made aware of 
what students should have learned in the previous grades and are expected to 
learn in the future. Secondly, the content of the guide can prescribe learning 
■ which is rigorous a^#*UengiHg and which projects hkjh expectations^ attain- 
ment from staderife^^Jiirdly, the elements in % guide provide a basis for 
continuous monitoring and evaluation of programs and students, thus insuring 
responsiveness to their needs and to the needs of teachers and the community. 
. Finally, the^ciutk^urn; development process itself can be a valuable profes- 
sionplxfcvelopment experience Staff members'who'participate in designing the 
cunjedum not only learn from the-ejeperience but also develop support for the 
- pfiigram of instruction and commitment to its implementation. Understandings 
\^ that develop during interactkfos among committee members can pave the, way 
\ ^ for the; curriculum's adoption; in feet, some new approaches may find their way 
^ into the classrtfom before the guide is completed 

- finally, local guides can providg documentation that a district does, in fact, 
have the "planned, ongoing^nd systematic" programs of instruction that General 
Statute 10-16b requires. Anyone in the community wfio is interested in the- 
instructional programs will find in such a guide statements of the district's 

* * * 

( •philosophy 

» •goals and objectives / * * ' * . 

• ' - • scope and sequence of program offerings (K-12) including iourse offerings 
»■ .—•-concepts~and skills taught within each programrincluc^^ 
objectives, textbooks and copyright dat^" 
• program evaluatfon^plan^^^ 
itecfto th 



• other infomiatio^efated to the community, students and staff 



Thus^jximculum guides, while not mandated, can provide tangible evi- 
denpe-of a schdol district's intent and its efforts to provide quality, planned,, 
^^ongoing and systematic programs in ail the rvijuired subject-areas. • \ 
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Organizing for 
District-wide Planning 



-Effective curriculum development is a dynamic arid continuous process in which 
each district plans, impfements arid evaluates educational programs in a system- 
atic analogical way. The process is an organized one, usually involving the 
formulation ofa district-wide philosophy and goals, the assessment of needs 
among and within subject areas, and me establishment^ the philosophy ooals 
and objectives for each i subject'area. 

Th« curriculum coordinator 

An appropriate first step is to designate an individual who wjll have major 
responsibility for district-wide amMum coordination. While it is desirable that 
curriculum coordination be thet>ersotfs lote^a^<Jhi%fthis may not ahvays 
~ Be ~«g^°me^l^^ oth £ 

JBgPwpk&fpx b?ad teacher, principal or an assistant^erintendent In 
matters, of cunkulum development, the coordinator will report all activities^ 
superintendent- who, in turn, will keep the local board members and' 
community advised. - < 

■ Curriculum decision making is an enormous responsibility that cannot and 
snouW not be shouldered by one individual An appropriate second step, 
therefore is tct establish a mechanism for shared decision making The person in 
charge oi xoordination, for example, mightask ail admmistrators and department 
heads in the district to serve on an advisory committee. If the district is small, the 
-coordinator might invite nearby districts to pool human resources and work on 
regional curriculum planning or approach the local regional education service 
center to initiate regional committees. A frequently used model is the formal 
curriculum council (or steering committee). 

The curriculum council 

If mis structure is adopted, the council should include representatives of several 
groups:, administrators, community members, students and teachers. There is 



usually at feasTone representative from each grade level, from each school 
building and from each subject area. The representatives chosen usually have 
indicated a particular interest apd expertise in currfailum issues; 



The tasks of fhetouncil might include ~* 

• formulating a master schedule of curriculum development/review; 

• determining priorities; 

• suggesting membership for each subject area/committee; 

• reviewing curriculum plans of subject committees;' 

• providing for appropriate sftaif 'development; 

• developing implementation plans; 

• allocating curriculum development funds, and 

• maintaining contact with the community, teachers and students. 

* * 
It is vital that each council member assume the responsibility of reporting the 
"council's activities to his/her constituents and clearly communicating her/his con- 
stituents' activities and concerns to the council. For example, a teacher represent- 
ing an elementary school should report the council's activities back to the 
building principal and staff. Ideally, that teacher representative would chair a 
building-level curriculum committee comprised of teachers from each grade 
leveL That committee would react to five council's activities as well as initiate its 
own efctivities. The establishment of a district-wide curriculum council does not 
preclude complementary buildfipq-level curriculum, and program activity. If 
communication is effective, the district-wide structure should augment and rein- 
force schod-based'activity. " 



Each district Will determine what specific roles a curriculum council will play. 
Its membership should be appointed for a Igpg enough ternrto insujecontinui- 
ty, with provision for new personnel to be appointed periodically. A curriculum 
council-is-an important- factor in -establishing and coordinating"a successful 
district-wide curriculum devdopment "program. (For a sample of a Connecticut 
district's organization for curriculum development; see Appendix C) 

«* 

The master schedule 1 

A necessary action in dealing successfully with curricular change is the creation of 
af master schedule for curriculum development This schedule establishes the 
sequence and time , frame within which each*su^act area curriculum will be 
developed If a school district does not have a master schedule, it might follow 
these steps in planning a schedule: 

• • conduct an assessment of the district's needs regarding content, strategies 

and evaluation by querying students, teachers, administrators/parentsand 

/community members; 
• assess students' learning needs in each subject area by consulting data for 
thedistrfasuchasresuhsofstanda^ report 
cards and other evidence of student?' achievements; 

• conduct an assessment of resources available jn the district and needed for 
. curriculum development and implementation in each subject area; 



^• iwiew-the fede^ must 

conjph;, araP ~ . — — - / 

• establish "a priority Iisting-of curriculum needs and spec^a^fin^lifuT 
, for curriculum development in-each subject area.; 




An excellent resourced assist districts in thejreedsasses&nent process is t(ie 
booklet Needs Assessment- A Focus for Curncalum D&etopment 1 
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Districtsmay wish to utilize a form such as that in Figure 1, page 7, to record 
and summarise data from individual surveys. After gathering and j^alyang its 
- datz^-a^chod'distri^^ 
curriculum development that calk for a periodic review of each subject area'. An 
example of such a schedule is found in Appendix D. 

' Factors affecting the matter schedule 

Rye factors— schedules for statewide testing, publishers' textbook revisions, 
the currency of thesubject area'content, community characteristics and resource 
^m^cabons-^rifluence the development of the master schedule. * 



Statewide testing. Results of the Connecticut Assessment of Educational 
Progress (CAEf) should be considered in the placement of .certain subject areas' 
On the schedule. Although these oiterion^referenced measures test only a portion 
of the subject area, die results provide valuable information-. Curriculum plan- 
ners, may wish to. take advantage of the "local option" and have all of their 
students at grades 4, 8 and/or 11 tested in order to receive more pertinent data 
which can be used in review and revision of the curriculum in the subject area. 
The state's schedule of these assessments is in ^ppendix E 

Textbook revisions. Consideration should be given to the textbook 
revision cycle of publishers. Since many operate on a three-year riflhor revision 
_ arid a a^-year major revision, the school district's master schedule mfghf coincide 
with that cycle; . 1 



Currency of content JThe nature of the subject matter itself and how 
quickly the content becomes outdated should influence the subject's placement 
in the master schedule. Some subjects invoking technology, such as science and 
vocational education, may need revision more often than other subjects. 

Community characteristics. The make-up and aspiratioifs'of the com- 
munity can influence curriculum development Planners should consider the 
various cultures represented in their district and how these will be reflected in the 
curricula. For example, if toe community has a large ethnic population, the native 
language of that population might be a foreign language choice. Planners should 
consult" businesses and Industries to determine what vocational skills are in 
demand New businesses and industries— local, regional, state, national and 
international- or changes within older businesses and industries cadi for curricu- 
lum revisions. The expectations of community members for the schools may also 
demand curriculum change. Community values will influence decisions about 
school goals and philosophy as well as curriculum content 



Resource allocations. The curriculum development process occurs con- 
tinuously and involves many resources: human, financial, time and material, the 



master schedule is subject to the benefits and limitations of the district's avail- 
able resources.- 



The first concern is human resources. Does the.district'have qualified per- 
sonnel in each subject atea? Are all areas ancLall levels represented on the 
council? Have the local teacher and aclministrative organizations and board of 
education endorsed this activity? Have persons from the community and from * 
outsidethe district been asked to participate? Personnel from a regional service 
center, the state department of education, other school districts,, college scholars 
independent consultants, op members of local, state and national organizations 
can oe valuable sources of help, ^ 

, A second vital consideration is the financial rewurcesoTme district Curricu.- > 
lum planners should investigate what outade supplements to the regular budget 
may beavailable: grants from public or private sources including local service 
organizations,. clubs, businesses and industries, arid assistance from §tate de-- 
partment of education personnel. Planners— and particularly the curriculum co- 
oraarator— must be concerned as to 'how payment for teachers, consultants v 
materials, printing and dissemination, field tesffifostaff development and evalua- 
tion will be made. Ways of easing the financial burden include: < 

. • spreading airriculurh development over several years, revising only a few * 
areas each year; • ' ; 

• implementing new curriculum over a period of years, purchasing materials^ ' 
for only a few-levels at a time; 

• • elaborating with one or more districts, and shar^g the cost of curriculum 
development; ^ 

• contracting with the regfon^education service centers for some~phases of 
the process, and 



modifying m a teri a kd^ek> ped4y^ loc al -needs: 

Wbateverch^ces a district n^es, the available financial resources will have an 
impact on curriculum development " " 

✓ '**«'»" 
A third consideration is, the time available for curriculum development * 
Planners of the schedule shou|£ consider such factors as: 

* • thetimeneededtoassesspres^ntcurriculum,studCT 

to develop and. implement new curricula; ' ^ 

• the* time for committee meetings; after school, in-service days, released 
time, summer workshops, or a combination of these; 

• a time schedule for each subject area ftorn evaluation of present'curriculum 
to implementation of a new curriculum r ' * 

The master schedule should include the time needed for each step in the curricu- ' 
lum development process for e<fch subject area, including revisions on a regular 
baste. Time demands should be clearly outlined for review and endorsement 
by local administrators and boards of education/ 

Rnally, curriculum planners need to know what materials are or can be 
made available to assist in the curriculum development and implementation. 
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process. These resources include professional books and journals, student mate- 
rials, state and national organization guidelines, published guides from other 
schools and states, library holdings, and exhibits at subject area' organization 
meetings. The availability of resources may influence the placement of particular 
subject areais in the master schedule 

/ ^ .,*<■•"• - . • . 4 

Afterallthe factors affecting the master schedule have been identified and 
analyzed, an overall curriculum development master schedule can be estab- 
lished and submitted to the superintendent and the board of education for 
approval, The development of a master schedule not only guarantees a cohesive* 
approach to curriculum development, but it also permits comprehensive finan- 
cial planning for implementation, the establishment of a master schedule for 
cuiyiculum development is a'crucial step and one which must be taken to insure 
long-range planning and "evaluation in the 11 subject areas; 

Setting the philosophy, goals and objectives ' 

Each district should have a broad statement of philosophy and goals available 
before undertaking any curriculum development This will foster consistency in 
all of the. subject are* curricula. Usually, the bpard of education approves a 
statement of philosofctoy which has been developed by the superintendent and 
those designated to do so. The board ako approves broad educational goals 
which help to determine the overall curriculum. - ^ 

Philosophy. The dfevelopment of a philosophy or rationale is essential to . 
make dear to both school and community the purposes of local education. The 
district-wide philosophy provides a frame of reference from which to review 
existing curricula or to develop new ahes, * . • . - . « 

Onerway to develop at phite^fihyif to Texarifce a series of belief statements 

that reflect a variety of philosophical viewpoints. Members of a committee select 
those statements that seem closest to their own beliefs. When consensus is 
reached on major belief statements, the committee can use these ideas to write a , 
philosdphy which expresses district aspirations and expectations. Examples of 
district philosophies and belief statements can be found in Appendices F and G, 
respectively. " 

Goals. District-wide goals are statements of general direction, purpose or 
intent; they encompass all disciplines apd grade levels, poals should relate to and 
' flow Horn the general phtfe^phj^of the district 

These broad goals should'be- consistent Both with the district*phllosophy_ 
and the "Statewide Goals for Education" in Connecticut's Comprehensive Plan 
forElementaryand Secondary Education (see Appendix A), If the goal statements 
are to gain wide acceptance and the approval bf the local board of education, the 
group that writes them should include representatives from all levels of thaschool 
and community. * , 

The statewide goals allow each district the latitude to implement them as the 
community wishes while maintaining some consistent focus across the state as a 
whole, The goals focus on five major.areas: motivation to learn, mastery of the 



Jj^skfflsja^ui^^ competence in life skills, and understand- 

ing society's values. One resourcefor agisting in the establishment of consistent 
local goals is.the„Guide to Deuefopln&and Establishing Loco! District Goats 

> available from the Connecticut State Department of Education. 

, Objectives. Specific district objectives* flow from the broad district goals. 
These objectives relate directly to tb| r^eds^f the students. Examples of such 
district-wide objectives might be: . - 

'*'>'• . , ' > , * - ~77 — 

- • to increase the proportioaof 9th graders, who complete high school to 80 
percent of the 9th grade class; • % * 

• to increase the average score on the 9th grade mathematics proficiency test 
by five percent over the 1981 results; 

• to decrease the amount of negativejstudent behavior as evidenced by five 4 
"percent fewer suspensions over the 1981 figure. 

Finally, from the district-wide philosophy,, goals "and ^cctives can flow the 
specific subject area, philosophis, goals and objectives, Hie process of deter- 
mining these for each subject area is discussed in Chapter 4, 

Summary 

Before district-wide curficulum development begins, the distrMplanners should 
prepare a statements district-wide philosophy, goals and objectives that will be 
approved by the local board of education and' will guide flie curriculum devel- 
4 opment process. The organization for district-wide curriculum development in- 
cludes several distinct steps. Each district must first decide who will be in charge 
and what the process will include. Based on the findings of a needs assessment, a 
district-wide ouTiculum. council shoulddevelop a^master schedule of curriculum^ 
dev^pmOTlforlfie^ which will provide long-range guidance for planning 
individual subject area curricula. , 
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Organizing for Subject 
Area Development 

# The district philosophy, goals and objectives, and the master schedule, "once they 
have been agreed upon, form the framework within which ciirriculum develop- 
ment in the individual subject areas can proceed. The procedure is similar to that 
followed for overall curriculum planning. 



Subject are* curriculum committee ' 

The individual charged with district curriculum responsibility oversees the pro- 
cess. Subject area committees a re formed to review present curricula, to recom- 
mend revisions and to develop new curricula in those areas that have been 
identified by the master schedule as needing attention in a particular year. The 
result of a committee's work is qftena new orrevrtsedcurridilum guide, sometimes 
^ for grades K-12, sometimes orily for selected grade levels. A crucial aspect of the 
committee's role is to plan for "the implementation and evaluation of the curricu- 
lum they have recommended ' K 

Each curriculum committee must organize for the major functions of cur- 
riculum development- They are; 

planning implementing . — 

writing . evaluating 

, training revising 

One of the first tasks of the subject area committee is to recommend how these 
functions will be accomplished and by whom. 

Success in the curriculum development process often depends on how well 
the committee maintains relationships with other members of the school com- 
munity and the local community. The committee cannot act in isolation; it needs 
to develop and implement a {Jan for exchanging ideas with others. The commit- 
tee should establish good working relationships with the board of education, 
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^superintcndenCadiTiihlstrators, teachers, parente and other members of the 
local community. Among teachers, the committee might decide to invite repre- 
senta^es from one or more of the subject areas that depend upon infusion into 
omer subjects, such as career and consumer education. By involving representa- 
^fromaDinter^edg^ 

J^S^T? d , op a broad of ^PP 011 for "suggested program 
andWi problems at the implementation stage • ' P * 

.. ' \ . ' 
estec/Jar^b^ r e ^ CQmmittecs 9*" fadBtate communication among all inter- 

• reporting their progress regularly to ihe central curriculum council: 
• • nominating one or two members who serve on both the subject area 

committee and the, curriculum council; 
« • requestingjoint sessions with other subject area committees, e.g., mathe 

mabcs with science, for the exchange of ideas, and ' 
. • writing bulletins, to inform interested groups of progress. 

As soon as the subject area committee is established, it will need to 
SSKr 9 ?Z* 0f I thc , S T e *at influenced the development of the master 
schedule These include available resources and their allocation, the nature of 
the community and of the students themselves, and the overall philosophy and 
goals of the school district, After consideration, the committee should adopt a 
plan for its work including target dates for completion of specific tasks. 

Each committee will have to base its decisions on its unique needs For 

SSft ■7 ere .!™^ h T *? >be a S f hedule for materials development, for pilot 
^^Jor Attending backgroundsessions on new ideas or techniques irvme 
nature ofthe school district dictates some of the organizational deci- 
ded theS ^ dminb,rativc P 0 ^ or * majority vote of the committee may 
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Curriculum development model* , " 

^T^T^'X?*^ of , h< *f mc development process works and 

what it includes. All are 'cyclical in nature Two. examples follow. 



Model 1 



Form the committee.- \ * « ^ 

Conduct a needs assessment , 

Formulate statements of philosophy and goals. - 

Build a curriculum oufline. 

Write the ftirriculum gu&e including objectives. 

Pilot test the new curriculum. 

Revise the iurriculum based on pilot test results. 

Instruct teachers in the new curriculum.* 

Implement the curriculum. 

Evaluate the nfew curriculum. 
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Model2 ____ 

Consi3eNfre subject and its goals. 

Analyze how well existing materials meet student needs. 

Conduct a needs assessment 

Examine the scholariy research relevant to subject area cur- 
riculura 

Identity instructional approaches especially appropriate for 
subject matter ancl student learning styles. * 

Identify all readily available instructional materials. 

Specify affective, cognitive and psychomotor student objec- 
tives. * . " f 

Select learning experiences. 

Identity additional learning resources. 

Develop evaluation strategies for program and for saidents. 

Field test new curriculum. 

Revise curriculum in response to field testing. 

Implement curriculum subject to continuous reevaluation. 



These models indicate the kinds of tasks that are part of the curriculum develop- 
ment process. Each subject area committee, wSh the concurrence of the district 
curriculum coordinator and the council, must'enumerate those tasks which it will 
undertake. Regardless of the model that is sdected, curriculum development is 
basically a plan for orderly coordination of the'elemenfc of tirn'e, space, materials, 
equipment and personnel so that they areresponsive to student and community 
needs. « • . 4 " 

Four, models for curriculum development havebeen defined in the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development's 1980 Yearbook, Consid- 
ered Action* for Curriculum Improvement The academic model is governed by 
the scholariy rules of logic in -decision making. The experiential mcwdel is a 
learner-centered approach. TTje technical model* emphasizes the application of 
technology to the school The pragmatic model concentrates on responding to 
local pressures in developing curriculum. These models are not necessarily mutu- 
ally exclusive. They are ideal models to be adapted to the needs of local districts. 

Ralph Tyler, one of the leading exponents of curriculum theory in this 
century, has asked four questions which are centred to developing curriculum. 

• What educational purposes should the school seek to attain? 

• What educational experiences can be provided that are likely to attain 
these purposes? 

• How can these, educational experiences be effectively organized? 

• How can* we determine whether these purposes are being attained? 

These questions should be addressed by every curriculum committee. 

Based on the Tyler rationale, Connecticut schools could look at curriculum 
development in the following ways: 

» 

• analyzing— diagnosis of need, review of existing curriculum and study of the 
current literature; 
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• planning— formulation of objectives and selection of content and experi- 
ences; , _ - V . 

• programrning--<tevek>pment of cuoiculum including oitftnization of con- 
tent and learning experiences; 

• implementing— pilot test of curriculum, revision if necessafy and final im- 
plementation, and . ^ \ 

• evaluating-evaluation before piloting, after piloting, and jieriodic moni- 
toring and evaluation after implementation. * • \ ' 

This process is circular, ascan be seen in Rgure.2, arid there are several steps 
which make up each of these five key elements. For more specific information 
about the curriculum development process as it applies to particular subjects, 
the committees should refer to each of the 11 subject-area guides. 



Analyzing 



Evaluating 




Implementing 



Planning 



Programming 



Figure 2\ 

The Curriculum Development Process \ 



The remainder of this chapter disfcsses briefly the elements of the curricu- 
lum development process" that are common to all fields. They include needs 
assessment; resource use; setting the philosophy, goals and objectives; selecting 
learning experiences; identifying instructional strategies; choosing instructional 
materials; selecting a format; planning for evaluation, and implementing the 
curriculum. 



Conducting a needs assessment * # 

To determine specific subject area needs, a committee must collect and analyze 
considerable data about programs, students and the community. A needs 
assessment involves the clarification of values, the identification of purposes and 
needs, and the setting of goals to meet those needs. Needs assessment may be 
defined in two ways. ■ # 

• Needs assessment is a process of identifying the desired ends (outcomes, 
products, pr results) of a given sequence of curriculum development It 
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makes no assumptions' or specifications about what type of curriculum 
* ought t o be developed to reach the desired and defined end s. 
*~Needs assessment is a process of detemiihing the gap between desired 

• outcomes and current status. . 

» 

The committee planning a needs assessment must makeThree decisions: 
what data to gather or retrieve, the manner in which those data will be collected, 
and the analysis that will be made of the data. Once these decisions "have been 
made, the committee can conduct the needs assessment 

* * • • 

Each group of curriculum" planners must determine which information is 
most important for them. Among the items that might be included are: 

• belief statements 

• formal objectives 

• school district policies 

• community socioeconomic data * 4 

• student achievement data 

• samples of student work 

• teachers* ar)d students* perceived needs 

• school district research reports 

• knowledge of school district resources and fiscal capacity 
. • information about the instructional staff 

• surveys of community members* expectations 

• information about the "real curriculum'* taught in the classrooms 

• previous history of curriculum change in |he district 

Selection of some or all of these sources of information.dependb on the commit- 
tee, the time available and the magnitude of the contemplated change. 

Next, the committee should select waysta gather the infomjation it seeks. 
Much can be obtained from school records; some can be collected by surveys 
of interested parties. The curriculum committee car! develop its own methods of 
assessment which might include: 

• a student survey to help teachers understand how students feel about 
subjects as presentty taught; . ? ' 

• a teacher survey to discover what teachers feel about the subjects pres- 
ently taught; 

• an administrator survey which helps identify the strengths and weaknesses 
of instruction, and , 

• a parent/community member survey which helps identity community val- 
- ues and expectations. * 

The surveys can be simple interviews with selected individuals.or more elabo- 
rate surv«>y instruments sent to many people. (For sample form, see Appendix H. ) 
State Department of Education consultants, regional education service center, 
consultants, or scholars from colleges and universities may assist committees in 
developing survey instruments. 

The analysis of the needs assessment data will assist the committee in 
identification of desirable changes. A positive result is that it identifies the 
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strengths of the existing curriculum and serves as a base on which the curriculum 
-Commi t tee c a n -build4ts-new-program. — - - — - , 



iting resources 

* • . 

Aft x the needs assessment has been completed, the committee can decide how 
to allocate the resources available to it This might include seeking assistance' 
frofti content specialists and scholars outside- the district These individuals can 
DfovWe insights into the latest thinking in the field and raise questions to be 
/ considered. The committee should also decide how the money that is available 
wffl be spent Other resource decisions will be made about a time schedule, 
what materials to use, what additional personnel will be needed, and how to 
maximize committee efficiency. 

f 

Adopting a philosophy 
and setting goals 

Woridng wimin the framework of the districts philosophy, goals and objectives 
each subject committee develops a philosophy, goals, and objectives that are 
, suitable to the subject ' 

>■ . * 

The subject area philosophy is important because it delineates the purpose 
of instruction in that' particular area. It establishes a context for the interaction 
- between teacher and student It justifies, inclusion of the subject within " the 
school curriculum and gives direction to those who must implement the curricu- 
lum guide. • 

* • 

Each committee's philosophy should be consistent with the district's and 
should relate to state and national concerns which touch the subject area. The 
committee may apyroach the writing of the philosophy through the use of belief 
statements, through the discussion, of what committee members perceive as 
■ important or through modification of the statement for the district 

\ ■ ' 

After a committee has developed a statement of philosophy, then it can state 
, goals that logically follow from the philosophy statement These goals will be a 
key factor in the establishment of the curriculum for the subject area. The goals 
at each level will relate to the nature of the learnereTor whom they are written. 

Setting objectives 2 

The writing of objectives for th/ subject areas is a critical step in the curriculum 
development process. Objectives state in a succinct mariner whafstudents 
should learn. , 

Many ways to write objective^have beeft developed This document does 
not recommend $ specific method. Insteacf^t identifies thef components of the 
elective-writing process ^nd some ways in which objective* can be de- 
veloped ' * x t 
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Committee members may want to examine the various methods of writing 
objectives and determine which seem most appropriate for their specific aibject 
area. However, one caution: committee members should avoid becorofcg so 
concerned with the different method* of writing objectives that they iieiome', 
distracted from their primary task The taskis to think of what they want students 
to learn and to write this down in succinct statements, Le, in objectives. - " " 

The objectives should flow directly Ifom the goals which have been 
identified The subject area goals inherently reflect a philosophical position. The 
objectives are more specific than the goals. For example, two goals for the 
language arts might be:* # • . * 

1 . to provide students witlvfrequent and varied experiences with well written 
literature that is thought-provoking and often enjoyable; • 

2v to help 4 pairils develop a personal taste for a broad range, of literature. 

w.iich th^y will continue to pursue after completion of their formal 

schooling. ... 

' '.n < . «, 
* .* • 

Then the subject area committee might#state some broad instructional objec- 
tives relating to the gopl, suqh as tolntroduce pupils to their literary heritage, or to 
develop strategies for reading various literary genres. * 

Examples of objectives with, more specificity are: 

• the Mikient knows that a legend is a story or collection of stories handed 
down orally and popularly regarded as history; " 

• die student knows that the tall tale builds upon the exploits of a hero 
throdkjh exagg* .ation of his size, endurance, actions, spg^ch and impor- 
tance; ; * ' ; . 

• th e student knows the statisfaction that people gain from telling tali tales and 
listening to them (eg., humor, sense of man matching the physical world in 

% strength, size and power). ' • 

Very spedfi^lnstructional objectives which "guide teachers often include activi- 
ties, strategies and a means of evaluation. There is a cohesive relationship among 
philosophy, goals and ot>jectives.that can be clearly <seen in Figure 3. If this 
flgure were extended, there would be a -subject area segment for each of the 
subjects taught in the locaTdistrict Maintenance of this relationship makes 
systematic planning much easier for the curriculum committee. 



Approaches to writing objectives 

Several ways to arrive at curriculum objectives are described below. 

* • 
^— Staff training-and objectives formulation. In this approach, staff mem- 
bers participate in workshops on the basic characteristics of objectives and the 
methods of writing instructional objectives. Two resources for this approach are: 

Ralph F. Mager, preparing Instructional Objectives, second edi- * 
tion. Fearon-Pitman Publishers, Inc., 6 Davis Drive, Belmont 
CA 94002. ^ • 
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,' ThePhiDeHaKappaModelforGaakandObjedioes. P.O. Box 
• ' 789, Bloomington, IN 4740Malso ..a workbook, A Pro- 
grammed Course for Writing of Performance Objectives). 

Specific qbfedives.in individual subject areas should be stated in terms of 
student behavior If the objectives are too general or stated in terms of 'what the 
teacher will do, itis difficult to know what is to be learned and how to evaluate it 
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Relationships of Philosophy, Goals, and Objectives . 
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Consider these two objective^: 

1. understands the Giyil \tfaf , - 

2. lists die causes ' and results of die Civil War 

. \ 

It is obviously easier to .evaluate the second objective than the first Appendix I 
gives many examples xrf verbs and how they can be used to construct objec- 



Spedfic instructional objectives should focus ^on die outcomes of learning 
. experiences rather than on the instruction or die process. After objectives have* 
been written, they can be checked for - 

• indication of a desired outcome 

. • inclusion of an action verb • i 

• statement in terms of pupil performance 

• statement in terms of a learning result 

• statement of clarify and conciseness 

• inclusion of only one outcome 

■ After ail objectives for a subject area have been developed, they should be 
examined ic be sure that they include objectives from all appropriate domains.^ 

Some committees may deckle that objectives will not be stated as spedfi- 
adly as indicated above. If so, they should consider how teachers and students' 
* who are interacting in the instructional process will evaluate die students' per* 
formance. , 

• * 
* Selection of objectives from catalogs and lists* In this approach, one 
or more compendium? of objectives are obtained by die school district 
Those that pertain most directly and exptkittytothedistrkigoakarc 
adapted to meet specific district needsl Some resources for this approach are: 

Instructional Objectives Exchange (IOX), Measurable Ob* 
jectives Collections, Box 24093, Los Angeles, CA 90024. 
About 30 (Efferent collections, each focusing on a different 
instructional area. 

«CTB/McGraw HOI, Department of Programs and Services, Del 
Monte Research Park, Monterey, CA 93940. 

Tri-County Goal Development Project, Commercial-Educa- 
tional Distributing Services, P.O. Box 8723, Portland, OR 
97206. Extensive collections in all major subject areas. 

Other sources are listed in the 11 subject area guides. 

Ranking of objectives to determine priority or degree of importance* 
In this approach, fists of objectives are presented to participants (school staff, 
community representatives, students) who are asked to rank the objectives . 
for pertinence, importance and adequacy with respect to district goals. This ap-' 
prdach may be used in conjunction with 1 one of the other approaches. It insures 
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tovolvenient of participants, acceptability of the objectives and relevance to the 
district goals. Two resources for this approach are: / 

Priorities Planning: Judging the Importance of Individual Ob- 
• jectlves. Robert £ Stake. Instructional Objectives Exchange 
. (address-above), f - 

l^^PMPeM^gppaM^ 

Pettormance of Current School Programs," P.O. Box 789, 
Bloomington, IN 47401. 

Objectfvee bom the domains 

There are three domains of instructional objectives: cognitive, affective and 
. pssWKjmotor. They correspond to the three types of learning, Le., knowledge/ 
perception, feetng/emotion, and movement proceeding mom mental activity. 
These three interdependent domains shc<ild be considered In constructing any 
subject area curriculum. Each domain has 'been carefcBy researched and a 
taxonomy for classification of objectives has been aevetoped for each. Exam- 
ples of objectives for each of the three domains appear in Appendix J. 



• The agjftft* domain has six-basic levels subdh^ into other categories. 
Benjamm S.Woom.and his associates developed a taxonomy, progressing from 
lowest level to highest knowledge; comprehension, application, analysis, syn- 
desis and evaluation. Objectives from each of these levels, when appropriate, 
should appear in subject area curriculunrgufcles. " u , ■ 

TTie^a^^ue domain hw fivtlevds: receiving, responding, valuing, organi- 
zation, and characterization by a value or value complex. It has been described" 
- ?V Krathwohl and others in the Taxonomy of Educational ObjecWes, Hand- 
book D. A^^Domoin (New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1964); It is 
a tittle imore difficult to convert the affective taxonomy into measurable objec- 
tives, but an attempt should be made to include some at all levels in the subject 
area curricula. - 

The psychomotor domain has been defined by R.H. Dave 3 as having five 
jevek imitation, manipulation, precision', articulation and naturalization. These 
levels are based on the principle of coordination. There can be objectives in 
many areas from the psychomotor domain. 



Selecting learning experiences 

Learning experiences focus on what the learner does, rather than on what the 
teacher teaches. After a^-t committee has selected both die general and 
spedfic objectives it desires, X can begin the process of selecting leaning 
"experiences. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Dgyelopmsnfs 
booklet, Selecting Learning Experiences: Unking Theory and Practice, con- 
tains useful irtformatioa It discusses many different teaching models and the types 
of learning experiences which each requires. A committee might select models 



and types of experiences that seem most appropriate for the local school district 
and then examine those that have been chosen using the following guidelines: 

* • 

• the activity matches the selected objectives; 
* • the activity is interesting or stimulating; 

• the activity islappropriate for the age and background of the learners; 

• the activity achieves more than one objective; 

• the activity is simple, practical and efficient in its design; 

• the activity requires students to use knowledge, values and skills from many 
, levels of the taxonomies; 

• the activity is measurable in terms of student performance; 

• the .activity, if it is not measurable in terms Of Student performance, can be 
, evaluated in some other way; and ' 

• the activity fits the sequence of learning experiences and objectives^ 

may develop other standards that seem more appropriate. 

As part of the effort to develop learning experiences, the committee should 
consider students wifc special needs* Some activities will be suitable for stu- 
dents with a broad range of abilities and interests. Others may need to be 
constructed for exceptional students. v 



Identifying instructional strategies 

. The selection of learning experiences and of instructional strategies are done 
concurrently. This allows the committee to explore suggested new methods for 
implementing the activities that will achieve the instructional objectives and to 
consider what in-service training will be required * 

The traditional methods in many subjects have been lecture and discus- 
sion. Today, there are many option^X^nccptual teaching structures experiences 
around activities that help studerits'leam attributes of concepts, the concepts 
themselves -and how to put concepts together to form generalizations. This 
te aching use s not only lect^e ?r discussion but also inquiry, student expeximen- 
tatfonTaBldproject^ creativity and ihvoh/ement Further, teachers have 
available a wide 2ttsorta\entHledmdoaLto^d thenvin instruction Computer 
simulations, skills drills and problem-solving activities have become part of 
many curricula. Instructional television often pbys a rol^in expanding student 
experiences. The committee may Wish to consider new teaching techniques that 
have the potential to improve the students' achievement and generate positive 

attitudes toward learning. ~ 

- * ** * * 

# 

Choosing instructional materials 

Curriculum planners will want to consider materials for both students and 
teachers. If the district has limited funds for professional resources, it can use 
resources in 'regional service centers' or college libraries. Student materials in- 
clude everything from textbooks io* videotapes. - 




» Careful evaluation of materials beforfe purchase will insure maximum ben 
efitsfrom the funds available Textbook publishers will provide materifls for 
examination; npnprint materials, such as films' ondv videotapes, 6an" be pre- 
viewed, Regtohal service centers, university libraries or professional meeting 
displays present other opjxHtuhities to evaluate mate ials before buying. An 
excellent booklet that enumerates considerations to be made in >€^uating 
; Hbraiy/media materials is Medkx Programs: District and Schoo/ available from 
eKherthe American Library Association,; 50 East Huron Street, GhtagorSr- 
60611 or the Association for Educational Ccwr^unlcatkms and Technology, 
J201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington, DC 20036. The Connecticut guides to 
cuntertum devekjpmerit in the %1 subject areas offer further information on v 
selecting materials to meet spedficneeds. ' 

'* Some criteria for selecting instwetiori^ materials are \ ) 

• match'of thematerial to the instructional objectives; 

• attractiveness of the material to students; 

• assumptions the material makes, about student interests, skills and abili-* 
: ties; - * } 

• rote ofthe teacher in using tte material; 

• suitability of the material for encouraging thinking at? several levels; 

• suitability of the material for students with varying needs; 

• cost of the material, and • . * «% 
* • currentness of the material. 

^h committee* will set its own standards depending on district needs, (For 
checklists on curriculum materials and media, see Appendices K and L) 

/ Selecting a format 

There are pumerous formats for presenting the substance of a airricutum guide. 
- The formats vary from subject area to subject area, from school to school and 
from state to state. Curriculum developers will want to look at other guides in 
orderto decide what format best fife local needs. Tnwrtsample formats appear in 
Appendix M. ■ % . * 

- Whatever format the committee selects, it should be "easily understood by 
the teachers, and should help users to see the relationships of goals, objectives, 
experiences, .materials, strategies, and evaluation to each other. 



Planning for evaluation. , ' 

An integral part of the curriculum development process is evaluation planning. 
Evaluation is the process of delineating and collecting useful information for 
judging learner progress and choosing program alternatives. The curriculum 
committed develops two types of evaluation, program and student, both bf 
which are imj>6rtant to the process. 
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Ptogram evaluation utiles data for making decisions about which curricu- 
lum efements should be accepted, changed or eKminate& This type of evalua- 
tion 'occurs at several stages tfi the .curriculum development process: 
* y ' * ~ » * 

• atthebegbinihg, whenareviw and needs Is under- 
taken; \- ; • v ^ , \ ■ 

•-irfterJheinitial^u^ deigned but before pilot testing; , • 

' •after pilot tertfog but before fuD-scale implementation,- and 

•^t regular inferJak, after implementation,!! to determine success or need for' 
> 2, .Jfevidon. t< V • 

* . ^ " ' J * *; * ' * ' • 

Evaluation at each stage depends on district needs and resources. Some districts 
have persons in charge of evaluation. Others use independent evaluators. In most 
cases, however, the committee will use a combination' df available instruments 
and their own ideas and judgments for evaluation. 

/ ^ The second function of the curriculum planners is to develop evaluation 
instruments for theleaming sequences. These will insure consistent evaluation of 
student performance and give soifre measures that can be uked universally* 
throughout the district This makes it easier for the cbnimittee to evaluate Jhe 
effectiveness of the program in terms of how weH students are meeting the 
program's objectives. ; ^ * 

- 9 Each committee must decide which methods of evaluation to adopt Charac- 
teristics of an effective program evaluation are'that it ° 

• considers student needs; , * 
v • assesses individual .<\i(Jent progress; 

- • assesses studenf aidiwvement at the end of instructional sequences to 
' document what has been learned and to determine readiness for further 
learning; . \ ' ^ , 

* * •locates strengths and weaknesses in the program; 

• demonstrates wh«e changes should occur in order terbuikfa stronger 
t curriculum; , ' 

• adds in reSburce allocation, and 

• provides information on the. needs, objectives and effectiveness of the 
, y program, - *, * -* 

Not ail characteristics apply to every evaluation instrument' 
. * • :* " ' 

m The committee will be concerned with both formative and summative" 
evaluation. Formative evaluation is that which occurs during the process of 
instruction. Summative evaluation is that which occurs at the end of a sequence of 
instruction. Both furnish valuable information. ■ 

v * < Some of the instruments that can be used.by curriculum planners to m£a- 
1 *.sure, student performance, opinions ar-d attitudes, and long-term performance 
— areBsted below. 

Measures of student performance 

standardized tests ^ ' " • * « ' 

teacher-mad* tests 



student grades* 
* ^^tp^Kte,suchascomp^ 
dropout data * *! < > ^\ *5 

student attendance ;• ' / " , 

; observes o£student performance by professionals and parents 
Inventories and sldBs continuums 
• obs^tkraoftheteac^^ " 
Measures of opinion and attitude 

parental poll or survey about specific programs 
individual and group interviews with parents, students, teachers and ' 
others about student performance *nd currkulum change? 
_atfltude,surveys of students or teachers on specific programs - - 
questonnair^ used with Small random samples of students, teachers, 

administrators or parents 
rating scales about programs * ' 
Measures of k>ng4erm performance 

follow-up studies of performance in successive grades 

data on school attendance - : 

data on college perfonnance of students' 

data on career performance of students 

skills test data " * * 



Implementing the curriculum 
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A critical phase m the curriculum devetoprrient process is the actual imptementa- 
ttonof the new program in the classroom. This usually occurs in two steps— the 
piloting of the new curriculum and the diffusion of the program throughout the 
district The degree to which piloting occurs and the rate at which diffusion occurs \ 
frequently relate to the size of the school district and the available funds. x / 

.If at all possible, a d^srwuldpilot a new or revised curriculum. This can , % , • 

tavolve simply the use of activities and materials for a few weeks in classrooms 
dui^tr« dewk)pment period in order fo test kW This often happens in small* 
districts in which only one or.two teachers are involved in the curriculum change 
or wrwe *here are orty qrie or two to 

totat program may be tested for a full year in one or more classrooms per grade ' 
tevel or course. Regardless of how limited or extensive the pilot testing fo, it has 
distinct advantages for the committee because it provides information, before a 
..total commitment is made, which may be used to 'weed out unsatisfactory 
rriaterials, inappropriate learning experiences, ineffectiveinstrucfional techniques 
or undesirable evaluation methods. ' ' • 

: After pilot testing has been completed, the committee evaluates the results 
using instruments that elicif feedback fiom both students and teachers Often' 
needs assessment measures can be adapted for this purpose. Usually .some 
changes in the proposed curriculum are made as a result of this evaluation. 

The committee should now determhs what kind of professional develop- 
ment is required for the teaching toff priorto the diffusion of the new curriculum 
throughout the district Issues to be addressed are- * » 
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• how to highlight goals and objectives and to explain how they differ from 
- the current curriculum; 

• how to present the new learning experiences to teachers; 

• how to review new instructional strategies; 

• how to provide any necessary background information needed to teach the 
content; 

• how to help teachers use any difficult materials/ and 

• how.to use the methods of evaluation. . 

/ ' 

A plan for professional development should be written by the committee and 
approved by the administration. Guidelines for establishing professional devel- 
opment plans are available from the Bureau of Curriculum and Staff Develop- • 
merit at the Connecticut State Department of Education. 

The final step for the committee is to insure that the implementation process * 
provides for continuous feedback about the program's success, both, orv its 
own merits and in terms of pupil achievement The committee should set up some 
means of gathering observations from teachers, students, administrators and 
parents during the implementation phase. Some monitoring to insure that the 
curriculum is being implemented as designed is necessary during this process. 
Moreover, as Susan Loucks and Harold Pratt indicate in an article, in Educational 
Leadership? "paying attention to teachers', concerns as they begin using a new 
curriculum helps assure that they will use it successfully." A formal mechanism to 
do just that should be developed Whatever mechanisms are chosen, they 
should insure the continuous process of curriculum development 



Summary ° 

Curriculum development in the subject areas requires a large investment of time 
and energy on the part of committee members, ^bmmittefe confronts a myriad 
of tasks, from the initial analysis of needs and resources through the actual 
implementation and evaluation of the curriculum. The cycle, at this point, begins 
to repeat itself. Continuing review and revision, reinforced 6y appropriate 
professional development experiences, will be less demanding once a f ormalized 
process has been established * 



Curriculum 
for Special Populations 

Each subject area curriculum committee Will address the needs of special popula- 
tions and the impact those needs have on the planned learning experiences in 
each particular subject This chapter discusses' important factors to consider 
when planning all curricula for preschool, handicapped, disadvantaged, gifted 
and talented, and adult students. (For a checklist on meeting students' special 
nisedvsee Appendix N.) 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

The home-school relationship begins with early childhood education. Healthy 
attitudes toward school on the part of students tend to reflect the cooperation and 
trust that teachers develop with parents.' If parents are involved in the educational 
process and decisions about children arc made by a parent-teacher team, the 
children's positive attitudes will grow and be maintained into adulthood 

Teacher and parent expectations should be developmental appropriate 
for children in order to enhance their future school success. Curricula for young 
children, including those in Wrideigarten, should include: 

" • real life experiences 

* • opportunities to listen and to cohverse 

• ways to express themselves creatively and through the arts 

• opportunities to observe and to solve problems 

• chances to manipulate materials 

• experiences that develop self-reliance 

< Young childrer* need large blocks of. time in which to become totally 
Involved in their curricular experiences; they will learn best from teachers who 
are responsive to their questions. / . 
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Program goals 

The general outcomes of all learning experiences should be children who 

• have a positive self-concept; 

• are healthy and physically coordinated; 
$ ar^beginninj^^^ 

• expand their concepts and ideas about the worid; 

• can use language to communicate with others; 

• express themselves in many ways; 

• are curious and want to (mow, and 

• learn basic skills through manipulation of materials. 

Early childhood curricula should include" experiences which will lead to the 
outcomes described above. 

• ' v . •. • 

Program planning c 

Children differ in personalities, in rate of growth, in experiences prior to preschool 
and in their styles of learning. Programs must allow children to work at different 
levels for different periods of time at different activities. A flexible program should 
include a balance in indoor/outdoor, active/quiet and individual/group activities 
which promote learning and healthy adjustment 

Play has an important role in early childhood education; it is a child's natural 
Way of ^learning to learn 1 ' through *'ie active exploration and manipulation of 
objects and materials. The teacher's role is to provide a stimulating learning 
environment, abundant in time, space, materials and relationships. Through free 
play, dranfttfc play and constructive play, each child can enjoy and benefit fully 
ftom being three, four and five years old This builds the foundation for 
continued learning. \ < - > * 

There must be careful planning of the sequences at each level of the 
preschool and kindergarten experience and careful attention paid to the continu- 
ity of experiences between preschool and kindergarten. Without this continuity, 
ipuch of the strength of the program may be lost 



Experiential curriculum 

A successful program for yoUng children must be based on their intellectual, 
physical, social, emotional and aesthetic needs. The curricula must include expe- 
riences which are based on sound educational principles and which reflect the 
philosophy and goals of the local district 

; Young children's concepts are formed through concrete-sensory experi- 
ences. They develop slowly from simple to complex, from concrete to abstract, 
from undifferentiated to differentiated, from discrete to organized and from 
egocentric to sodaL Learning experiences should be structured with these 
sequences in mind. 
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Language and all its components must be" given a high priority. Early 
Ii K»Sf experiences lay the foundation for later reading and writing. The em- 
pnaasshould be on involvement and interaction, rather than on static use of 

WOfKDOOKS* 

As they translate curricular goals into activities, writers should consider that 
- chitoeivare active, r noisy, and egocentric The children want 'to feel proud, big 
and important but they are beginners. They have their own dream world ail 
tender, and above all they differ individually. The activities should stimulate 1 
them to team, while allowing for their individual differences. 

Children with special neede 

If possible; all children identified as having special needs should be included in 

^2?^?T^ k ^ r ! £ i but "^knals and equipment should 
be adapted for individual children. Rooms can be arranged for easy access to 
materials and activities, and the space kept free from hazards. Curriculum plan- 
JESrTi^ 10 focus on the children's abititieVrjtiher thaW 
their disabilities, allowing them to do as much as they can in their areas of 
competence and helping them to overcome areas of weakness. Parents should 
ptay an important role in planning for children wjth special needs. Teachers 
i . should communicate openly with parents, conveying acceptance of the children 
\*™\t i ^ to listen to the parents' concerns, in order to provide the best 
I possible environment for each child. <, 

» . HANDICAPPED STUDENTS IN REGULAR PROGRAMS 

jiandicapped students exhibit a variety of problems which interfere with their 
j^amtagto the same way as nonhandicapped students. These problems 
f ud f difficu J t y « Processing information, poor memory, inappropriate school 
naviors and inadequate language skills. More than one of these conditions 
ay occur in an individual learner. Curriculum plannersneed to be awareof the. 
neral implications of various handicaps in order to plan a variety of options for 
ndfcapped students laving unusual needs and learning patterns. 

The following sections suggest some accommodations in program require- 
ents that will not penalize handicapped students. The suggestions are not 
ttf^" 01 " "5 d f s ^ d for afl types and degrees- of handicapped 
/stadents The needs of students with very severe handicaps cannot necessarily 
be met througn adaptation of basic curricula. There are,' however, adjustments 
"T? ^ a , in re 9 ular auricula from which most handicapped students 
wm benefit An important point with all of these adjustments is that they should 
be to, and that they are viewed as fair by ihe^ndteapped students, nonhand- 
icapped students, parents, and teachers. 

Differentiated curriculum » ^ 

Very often, schools have made adjustments for handicapped students by varyinq'* 
the speed of pupil progress in the established curriculum. An alternative to Ms 



approach is the development of a differentiated curriculum in which the program 
requirements include several options. This can be done in several ways: alter- 
nate curriculum objectives, programs with multiple levels, and programs with 
multiple learning activities. These programs should be operated with sufficient 
flexibility so that students can move easily among levels and programs* 



Instructional strategies 

Another way for curriculum planners to accommodate handicapped students is to 
id^i%; various waysto present subject matter. There should be a broad * 
. spectrum of approaches available to the teacher. This allows teachers to match 
teaching styles to learning styles. Four examples of basic instructional strategies 
are: 

- • constructing— tiie' actual manipulation of concrete materials to demon- 
strate- a concept; 

• stating— the oral presentation of a concept such as a lecture; f 

* illustrating— the use of visual aids or pictorial representations such as maps, 
diagrams, or fllmstrips to illustrate a concept, and V % 

, • graphically symbolizing— the presentation of a concept in written form as in 
a textbook. 

The teacher may use any of the options, singly or in combination, depending on 
tiie child's learning style and levgl of abstraction. 4 

Children with certain learning problems, for example, would benefit from 
. "constructing'* and "illustrating," but these methods might be frustrating for 
other handicapped students. Recommendations of the school planning and 
placement team, on a case by case bads, should provide direction in the 
selection of instructional strategies. 



Student performance % 

Just as students need different strategies in order to learn, they also need different 
modes through which they can demonstrate mastery of what they have learned 
Handicapped students should be asked ip demonstrate their knowledge in ways 
that are adapted to their particular limitations. Curricula should incorporate 
evaluation options such as the following: 

• responsesintheformof models, experiments, tape recordings, and figures; 

• shorter written assignments or modified assignments such as outlines and 
_i lists; 

• adjusted time limits for performance, and 

• adjusted criteria for passing and/or grades. 

Instructional materials / 

Curriculum planners can choose not only from the fast array of materials availa- 
ble for nonhandicapped students but also from tnose designed specifically for 
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handicapped student AD such materials should" be carefully evaluated orythe 
basis of the following factors: 

..." - r 

• objectives— compatible with the scope and sequence of student and 
program objectives; . 

• learning ayle— demands made on the student compatiblewith the learning 
style of the student; - 

• format— suitability of the specific medium (tapes, workbooks, activity 
cards, etc) for the students, and 

• reinforcement— provision for appropriate rdnforcemeht and feedback to* 
4 ihe student with the desired frequency. „ 



DISADVANTAGED 

It is important that teachers hold the sprite expectation for disadvantaged students 
as they do for their more fortunate counterparts. Setting these children apart by 
creating tracking systems in the early grades can only serve to promote a discrep- 
ancy between the achievement of these students dbd that of others. Obviously 
they should be exposed to a full range of curriculum offerings and should be 
expected to master the same basic skills and concepts as other children. How- 
ever, teachers should be aware that, to achieve, these children often need 
special materials and instructional techniques that are related <to their own back- 
grounds and life styles. t , 

* 

Highly structured programs that emphasize; direct instruction and mastery 
learning are effective for these children. They profit -from time on task and 
immediate feedback There must be dose monitoring of progress through 
standardized tests, criterion-referenced terfts, mastery checklists and specific diag- 
nostic analysis of their work. ? 

The following approaches, if followed closely, will increase die probability 
that disadvantaged students will achieve mastery in various content areas: moti- 
vate students and maintain their attention throughout the allotted instructional 
time; present material in small discrete units and in a precise, clear manner; secure 
a high number of active .responses from all children; reinforce correct student 
responses immediately;4each essentials; provide for adequate practice, teach to 
mastery; choose terms that are familiar to students and teach subskiUs that are 
important for more complex tasks. 

» • 

While many of taese suggestions are valid for all children, they are particu- 
larly important for children from disadvantaged backgrounds. 

J? 

GIFTED AND TALENTED 

Children with extraordinary learning ability ami outstanding talent in the creative 
arts exhibit a number of characteristics which indicate .that they learn at v a 
quicker rate, see relationships among seemingly diverse idvas and generate many 
ideas for a specific stimulus. Particular gifted and talented individuals may not 
possess all of these characteristics and may indeed actin such a way to conceal 1 
traits, especially ^s they progress through school. If the school staff, however, 
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allows and [encourages individuals" to exhibit their natural traits, certain charac- 
teristics will become more evident , 

Although many professional educators; advocate special programs for the 
gffied and talented, a variety of choices for these students can be provided within 
the subject area curricula. Curriculum developers can allow for adjustments and 
choices that will assist in meeting the needs of gifted and talented students. 



Differentiated instruction 



Two areas in which curriculum planners can consider modifications for the gifted 
and talented are curriculum content and instructional strategies, for example an 
intellectually gifted .pupil with high motivation ina specific content area should be 
2 V€ ^ r l? P ^ tunity !° ^te^froviding knowledge and information thatis 
identifiaWy different 'from that in the general curriculum. A teacher responsible 
* [Ofa spednc content area should use instructional strategies associated with 'ive. 
higher mentah processes such as analysis, synthesis and evaluation. 

r^S^^"^T- 9? nten }. and Gamins experiences ran 
be modified to meet the needs of the gifted and talented by enriching the reg- 
ular program, accelerating content or grade level, specially designing a proc/arnT~ 
^j"^ ^ P^nga filiated curriculum, developers first • 
must identify the particular gifts and talents of the students in the district 

• Differentiated instructional strategies. The professional staff should 
rave opportunities to attend in-service training on the instructional strategies m . 
suitable for each targeted group. For example, the' needs of those with high 
intellectual creativity can be addressed through the strategies of fluency, flexibil- 
ity, onginafity and elaboration. Each subject area curriculum development 
committee should be sure that teachers are familiar with the various" clusters of 
tostractic*id strategies mat are most appropriate for different types of gifted and 
talented students. * e 



Structural flexibility. . . ' 

v • 

Strict adherence to regular scheduling and content may impede rather than 
' facilitate leaguing for gifted and talented students. Some .program flexibility Is 
important Intellectually gifted 'pupils learn at a faster pace. The curriculum 
planners should indicate how activities can" be compressed for these students in 
order to allow time for them to pursue specific aptitude and intense interest areas 
(eg., chronobfology, general semantics). The provision of released.time so that 
such students can work with an expert from the community but outside of the 
school should be considered. This allows students to pursue internships, to work 
with cteative artists, and to explore new dimensions, that could not be done 
within the confines of the school building. 
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Imtractioaal material* . 

. A number of cunicuhm guides and schematic' approaches to elementary and 
secondary curricula for gifted and talentedare In use throughout the state. They 
have been developed in order fo serve these students through various means, 

' indudlng differentiated programs. The State Department of Education has a 
number of puWkartions that relate direct to the needs of the gifted and 
tajpnte<t Curriculum planners may wish to. consult the following: 

• CONN-CEPT 1^ —Practical Suggestions for Gifted and 

* ' \ Talented Program Development 

• CONN-CEPTU ~'fMerentiated Curriculum for the ' 

-r-. i — I ; — ^ Gifi e d a nd Tctent&lnSckmce^nd^ — 

• CONN-CEP T m — Once Upon a Btrifcfing^Creating a - 

for Elementary School Pupils 
. * •COIW^EPJ IV— Di^^ 

^ . . Creative Arts ^ 1 

e CONN-CEPT VII— Task Force Report on Curriculum • * 
* • CO*B*CEPTX ~ Differerrttaed Curriculum in Marine 
V Stu&es and Computer Sdencesfor '• 
MGifted and Jalertted . 

^ v ,-ADULTEDUGATION ~ — 

When curriculum developers dan learning activities, for adult; they should con- 
sider the motivations as well as the learning expeditions and abilities of adult 
* students; Adults return to class for that which they feel they are lacking. They have 
decided to acquire netv knowledge or skiBs orto update themselves in subjects 
previously studied Generally, they undertake their learning tasks wffii specific 
go2& in mind. If the educational program does not enable them to progress 
toward their personal goSals, th$y may decide that the commitment of time, energy 
or money is unwarranted, £nd they will drop out 

The challenge to teachers and curriculum developers is to design learning 
tasks for adults that help them learn what they want or need and enable them to 
'see progress towards their goals. These tasks should be undertaken in an 
environment that recognizes the adulthbodcf the students. 



instructional materials 

Instructional materials should be geared in tone and contenf to reflect adult 
interest and concerns. They also should be'sensitive to the fact that an adult 
brings an accumulation of fife* experience which may enhance or impede 
learning. Fearof failure ahd embarrassment at lack of achievement are often 
burdens which an adult brings to ths learning scene the second time around. 
While adults may need to acquire the fundamentals of mathematics,, English, 
history or Science, they do not need to learn them in a context that mirrors the 



world of youngsters. Many publishing houses now sell materials designed for the 
adult learner so that it is no longer justifiable to recycle texts or workbooks from 
children's classes. Teacher'develbped materials can reflect even more specifically 
the environment and circumstances of adult students. 



Instructional strategies 

Research has shown th?t, despite the old adageabout riot being able to teach 
old dogs new tricks, adults can increase their knowledge even into old age. As 
people grow older, however, physiological changes do : occur which affect the/ 
spe^ and circumstances trndci^whichTthey karru Eyesight and hearing may be 
less keen than if) youth. Oral jkesentations will be understood best, for exam- 



ple, when enunciated in a voice that is neither too high or too low in register,, 

, In areas of learning where motor coordination is required, the program 
should adjust for the fact that as people age their reflexes slow.; Response rates 
from adults may not be asquick as one expects from young people. Frequently, 
however, adults compensate for decreasing motor sktfl by giving patient atten- 
tion .\o the task or by drawing upon experience to find another way to solve a 
problem. Generally, too, adults place greater value upon completing an activity 
accurately rather than rapidly/" 

This point of accuracy makes particular sense when one recalls that adults 
* usually come io.a learning situation with a specific goal in mind. Therefore, any 
curriculum prepared for adult sfadente should be fl^ Mejmouqh , to jdtow for_ 

• opportunity for the adult to state his/her reasons for learning a new knowl- 
edge or skill; * V 

• the inclusion, on either a dasswide or individual-study basis, of activities or 
projects to help each student achieve his/her particular goal, and 

• frequent opportunities forthestudentto 
with what is important in his/her life. 

, For those adult students who are <earful of returning to a formal learning atmos- 
phere, the relevance of the new skill to their adult lives is both a comforting and 
a motivating element 

To succeed with adults, however, teachers — especially those accustomed 
primarily to teaching childrenr-may need some orientation. There is less homo- 
geneity in adult classes and adult students can pose special challenges to teachers. 
The students* experience and expertise in certain areas may exceed the teacher's 
knowledge and the questions adults raise may be less easily answered than the 
queries of children A curriculum plan for adult programs, therefore, should 
include an in-service training component 
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Suggested 
Time Allotments O 



In order to have a planned, ongoing and systematic cur^ 
ne^tosetsonwgukidinesfortheamoip each 
subject taught Moreover, research has. repeatedty shown the strong correlation < 

between time on task and school achievement - - ' . 

^ 4. . rf 

- - « * 

' This chaptosugge^ some time ranges, recognizing that school distrkte must 
develop their own schedules in order to meet the needs of their students. The 
„^ ^.s ugges ted, r a n ge s. a *g*awenlby*sub^^ 

,1-3, 4-5~(6)* - *(6W~8, and 9-12. Although the Bsting presents discrete 
units of time for each subject area,, the time albtments are not required and Ae 
Hsfing does not prechnfe districts from offering courses of instruction in an inte- 
grated and correlated manner; so that learning takes place in several subject 
areas.at the same tirrie, eg, consumer education and sbdal studies, dance and 
t physical education, or science and mathematics. If, however, a district chooses to 
' offer a "core" course of instruction, the time devoted to the subject 'offered 
. should be identifiable * 7 

* * * • /•""-* 

Public Act 81-78, An Act Concerning the Lengthening of the School Day, 
provides that school districts beginning in the 1982-83 school year must offer at 
, least four hours of actual school work per day, and atleast900 houis of actual 
school work per sc1k>c4 year. While 

periods of time devoted to instruction count in meeting the minimum requir- 
ements of the law. -Therefore, on the average, there would be 3 five-hour 
instructional day or 1,500 instructional minutes available each week. In offering 
the ranges below, an*attempt was made to set the totals of the lower end of the 
range at no more than 1,500 minutes per week (25 hours per week). Ceitainiy, to 
provide an instructional program with the bteadth and quality called for in each 
of the 1 1 guides to cunfcylum development, districts need to allot more than the 
minimum number of minutes suggested by these time ranges. In order to 
increase,the amount of time allotted to any gjven subject, districts may opt not to 
offer instruction in one or more of the optional r.reas. 
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Ranges for Instructional Tune* 

> . •. • 

^ Minutes Per Week 

Grades! -3 Grades4-5-(6V 

The Arts 

Art, Visual • 60- 100 '60-100 

**A Dance ' 30- 60' 40- 80 

**A x Drama 30- 60 '40^-80 

Musk:. 60- 100 . -60-100 . 

;** Career Education ' - . 60- 90 - * 90-225 
** Consumer Education. . 30- ! . 60 1 '45-120 



A Foreign Languages 25-^ . 75 , 100^125 

** Health and Safety , 60- 90 80-225 

Language Arte' \900-l,200 r 645-900 r 

Mathematics 225 L 300 300-375 

Physical Education 60- 100 90-150 

- ' ' Science ; '75- 150 135-200 

Social Studies >, 75- - 150 ( 120-200 

# The suggested ranges are the result of analysis ofinformation including actual practice, 
advisory committee dfaaissfc>n, : recommendations of professional organizations and 
state department educational consultants and survey data. / v * 

* The parenthesis around the number six {6) fn&cates that this grade may be in either 
the elementary or middle school, depending upon'the district ! 

^Instruction in these areas would be infused into those areas >vithout the asterisks! 
A Optional. - \ . . 

2 * \ " • 

In grades (6)*-7-12;students^end to folIow\a series of course offerings 
which meets local requirements and is tailored to individual interns and aspira- 
tions. During any given school year, students will opt to take fewer than all 
subject areas listed Therefore, the only suggested bW allotments given are for 
the minimum number of pertodsftecessary for effective instruction in the particu- 
lar subject area. " - \ * 
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Ranges for Instructional Time* 



££fr< ■ * -v 



The Arts 



.* Periods Per Week; . 
Grades(6)*-7-b Grades 9- 12 



.Art, Visual 
' ' .*• Dance' . 
■V> Drama " .. • 

. Music v- "•. \ i • 
» .. Career Education 
- - Consumer Education 
foreign Languages >. 
Health and Safety 
Language Arts 
Mathematics 
Physical Education 
Science (with laboratory) 
Social Studies * " <• 
Vocational Education (core) " 
Business and Office 

(induing laboratory) 
Consumer Horne Economics 
Cooperative Work/ 
Diversified Occupations 
(including laboiratory) 
Industrial Arts 
Vocational Outdance 
-Vocational Education (other) 



5t- 

3 
► 3 

3 

3 
. 3 

5 

r 

5 

3 • 
'7 ' 
.5 



3 
1 



5\ 
3 

3 - 
5- 
3 "* 
3, 
5 . 
St. . 
5 
5 

5 - 

7 

5 



15 
3 



15 
5 
1 

5-15 



# The suggested ranges are the result , of analysis of information including actual practice 
advisory committee discussion, recorrimendations of professional organizations and 
state deiwtmertteducattonai consultants and survey data. 

* JfJErtf* arou ^, the L numb f Indicates that this grade fnay be in either . 
the elementary or middle school, deijending upon the district 

tlTorhalf a school yea& \ 



X 




9 

;rjc 
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; Appendix A 

, Statewide Goals For Education 

- From Connecticut's ComprehenAve Pkm for Elementary arid Secondary Education, 1980-85 



Goal One * 

Motivation to Learn 

To realize fh^ potential to learn, stu- 
dents must be highly motivated, ^ 

^^^^ ^ v. 



Connecticut public school students will develop strong motivation by respond- 
ing to the high «q>ectatk>ns of their parents, teacfiersand schopl adntinistrators; 



the positive i eeSngs of self worth which contribute to responsible behavior and 
personal growth, health arid safety. f * - 



Goal Two 



Mastery of the basic Sldlb 



Proficiency in the basic skills is essential 
for. acquiring knowledge and &>r success 
in our society. v c 

\ v Therefore: / * 

Connecticut j>ublic schob) students will, to theiffull potential, leant to communi- 
cate effectively in speech and writing; read with understanding; Acquire knowl- 
edge of and abiHty„in mathema^, and strengthen detidon-making skills. 

Goal Three ' * 

Acquisition of Knowledge 

,v' Acquiring taoytfedge leads td fuller reali- 
zation of individual {potential and con- 
tributes to responsible cijtizensHfp. 



Appendix A (continued) 

Therefore: « 
Connecticut puUfc school studenfev^ 

ematics, socfal studies, fee arts, literature and languages , which leads to an 
understanding and appreciation of the values and the intellectual and artistic 
achievements of thdr culture and other cultures, and will take full advantage of 
opportunities to efcplore, develop and express their own uniqueness and crea- 
tivity.. 

Goal Four 

\. Competence in Ufe Skills • j\ , 

Students are challenged to function suc- 
cessfully in multiple roles: as dtizens, 5 

* family members, parents, producers', , ) 
and consumers. 

* « 
^ . ( Therefore: ^ 

Connecticut public school students who complete secondary level studies will 
have the ability to make informed career' choices; understand the responsibili- 
ties of family membership and parenthood; be prepared to undertake the 
-responsibilities # dttoensWpto t^ state,inthe nattornsndh 

in tlie world; and have the skills, fercwledge and competed 
in meaningful employment, or be qualified to enter postsecondary educa«6n, 

GOAL Five * 

Understanding Society's Values 

. To be responsible dtizens and con- 
tribute "to positive change, students 
must understand and respect the under- 

* lying values of this sodety. 

* • * * 

Therefore: • 

Connecticut public school students will appreciate diversity and understand the 
inherent strengths in a pluralistic sodety, they will understand and respond to the, 
vital need for order under law; they will acquire the knowledge necessary to live in 
harmony with the environment, and actively practice conservation of natural 
resdurces,. and they, will respect the humanity theyshaie with other people 



Appendix B 
Legislation 

( , 

s, 

The series of guides to curriculum development published in 1981 by the State 
of Connecticut Board of Education are consistent with the provisions of Sections 
10-4 and 10-16b (or PA 79428) of the Connecticut General Statutes. * 

Section 10-4. Duties of Board (a) . . J shall prepare such courses of study 
and pubfch such curriculum guides . . . as it determines are necessary to assist 
school districts to carry out the duties prescribed by law . , , l • 

the\ program of instruction offered shall include at least the following subject 
matter, as taught by, legally qualified ^achers, the arts; career education; con- 
sumer education; health and safety; language arts, inducting reading, .writing, 
grammar, speaking and spelHng; mathematics physical education; science; social' 
studies; including, but not Brrited.fo, citizenship, economics, geography, gov- 
ernment and history; and in addition, on at least the secondary level, one or more 
foreign languages and vocational education. ' 

(b) Each local and regional board of education shall on September 1, 
' 1982, and annually thereafter at such time and in such manner as the commis- 
sioner of education shall request, attest to the state board of education that such 
local or regional board of education offers at least the program of instruction- 
required pursuant to this section, and that such program of instruction is planned, • 
ongoing and sy5tematia * * 

. ' ' . • " J* 

' (c) The state board of education shall make available curriculum materials 
and such other materials as may assist local and regional boards of education in 
developing instructional programs pursuant to this section. 



Appendix C 

Systemwide Organization For 
Curriculum Development 



PHASE OWE-OeVELOfittNT 



PHASE TWO-IMPLEMENTATION 



. A, 1NITITATION . 

Students, Parents. Community 

Classroom Teachers 

Program Supervisors 

Administrators 

State and Federal Mandates 



A. IN-SERVICE 

The CurrkuHimSupervisorantf members 
of tl>e Curriculum Committee planand con- 
duct tn-servfce^programs for principals, 
teachers and department heads, Curriculum 
guides and course descriptions are distri- 
buted and explained. 



0 DIRECTION 

The appropriate CimlculumCcmmittee de- - 
tannines feasibility, establishes curriculu m 
priority, selects a subcommittee and directs 
the preparation of a curriculum revision and' 
or pilot program. 



C. WHITING AND/OR SELECTION 

■' fl w subcw i Hia ' tie^ujftl ie Cu priL uki i nGcHn- 
Miittee writes (or selects) the curriculum revi- 
sion or pilot program using theNetufngton 
Gukkttne$jorthe Writing of Curricula m a nd 
theNeuwglton TtmeAlkXment Guidelines, 



i*. REINFORCEMENT AND - 
ASSISTANCE 

Principals. Department Heads (where avail- 
able) and Curriculum Committee Building 
Representatives assist classroom teachers at 
the Individual building level to implement 
the Newington curriculum. 



C CLASSROOM USE 

Oassraxn teachers use the Newington cur- 
riculum or approved pilot program in >eir 
instruction of studentslntheir classrooms. 



' D. APPROVAL . 

The Curriculum Committee reviews the work 
of the Writing Committee. The approval of 
the Curriculum Committeeis required be 
fore the curriculum revision or pilot program 
can be Considered further. , 



E. REVIEW ANB^RIORITIZATION. 

If rvcw or additional resources are required, 
the Curriculum Supervisor presents the cur- 
riculum revision or pilot program to the 
PPBES Council. The PPBES Council re- 
views the proposal along with all others and 
recom mends those with the highest priori ties- 
to the Superintendent for inclusion in the 
budget 



PHASE THREE-EVALUATION 



F. REVIEW AND APPROVAL 

The Curriculum Supervisorand Assistant / 
.Superintendent present tjSe cumculu m to the 
Board of Education as required: 
For review 

For approval of additional resources at 

budget time 
For approval of new text if Included. 



A.' LEARNING ASSESSMENT 

Teachers assess individual student learning 

through techniques such -as; 
Teacher observations 
Teacher-made tests. . - 
Built-in curriculum tests 4 
Checklists 

Other student input 4 



B. BUILDING LEVEL ANALYSIS 

Pri ncipals and teachers analyze student per- 
formance at the classroom and building lev- 
els through, 

Teacher Input 

Principal observations « 

'Required curriculum tests 

Group achievement testing 
— Sta te c ur ri culum assessm ent s — 



C. SYSTEMWIDE ANALYSIS 

Curriculum Supervisorsand the Assistant Su- 
perintendent review and analyze student per- 
formance at the school system level through: 

Teacher/principal input 

Supervisor observations 

Program evaluation \ 

Required curriculum tests 

Group achievement testing 

Proficiency testing < 

State .curriculum assessments 



D. REPORTING 

The Assistant Superintendentand Cu rricu • 
lum Supervisors provide evaluation reports 
and recommendations to the: 

Superintendent of Schools 

Board of Education 

Administrative Council 

Teacher Council v> 
' PPBES Council 

Curriculum Committees 



1 



E. RECYCLING. 

Curriculum Committees, based upon in for- 
ma tion received from steps A- D above* 

Continue their support of the existing cur- 

. riculum 

Make minor adjustments 

Plan and develop major revisions 



«-J! 
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Appendix D 
Master f hedule For 
Curriculum Development 

(Sample—* partUl Hating) 



The following is a Hypothetical schedute for curriculum development Note ^at the cycle presented calk 
for review, revision and writing, piloting, implementation and evaluation phases breach of the subject 
areas. Moreover, staff training is presented as an integral aspect of the piloting and implementation 
phases. 



Sufafcd 



Maihrarjtic* 



LrtfHjuxge 
Artt 



Evaluation/, 



Review 



1979-80 




HeakhaM 
Safety 



1975-76 
' K-3 



1975-76 
4-6 - 



1976-77 
7-12 



1977-78 
7-12 

except the 
rtwjoroffeifog 



1978-79 

4-12 
The major 
language 
offering 



Not done in 
pastlOyears 




80-8f 



K-3, , 
Review/Revise 



4-6 
Review 



8!-*2 



K-3 
Pilot 
StaffTraining 



, 4-6 
Revfce 



K-12 
Review and 
write 

curriculum 



82-83 



K-3 
'.implement 
StaffTraintog 



7-12 
Review/Revise 



4-6 
Pilot/ . 
implement 
StaffTraining 



7-12 
Pilot 
StaffTraining 



7-J2 
P w/Revfce 



83-84 



K-3., 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



4-6 * 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



. 7-12 ' 
Implement 
StaffTraining * 



7-12 
Blot/ 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



K-12 
Pilot 
StaffTraining 



K-12 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



4-12 v 
Review/Revise 



K-12 
Implement * 
StaffTraining 



84-85 



Review/Revise 
K-12> 



-K-3 
Evaluate 



4-6 

Evaluate 



7-12 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



7-12 » 
Implement 
StaffTrdnJng 



4-12 
Pilot 
StaffTraining 



•K-12 
Imptenent 
StaffTraining 



85-86 



Pilot 
StaffTraining 
K -12 

K-3 
Review/Revise 



4-3 

Review/Revise 



7-12 
. Evaluate 



7-12 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



'4-12 
Implement 
StaffTraining 



K-12 
Evaluate 
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Ap pend ix E 



Connecticut Assessment of 
Education Progress (CAEP): 

Recommended Teetio* Schedule 



( 



r 



COMPUTED PLANNED OR PROPOSED ASSESSMENTS 

77-78 78-7» 79-80 8Q-81 £1-8* 82-8S 83-84 84-85 8S-8C 86-87 87-88* 



Carwr 



I 



QtfMMMp/ 

Sodal 
StwHe* 



Art/Music 



Vocation*! 
Edicatkm f 

§ Consumer 
3 Eduction 

| HeaWi/ 
O Safety 

^ Physical 
Education 

Fortipi 



ewe 

GtlupPofl 



n 



n * . 



m 



ni 



ni 



LEGEND: Roman numerablnctote the number of ti^ 

For example. Career Education had its first {I) statewide assessment in 1977^1978, |ts second (II) assessment in 1981 - 1982, etc 
NOTE 4 This schedule is subject tc avaflabOity of funds. 
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Appendix F ; 
Philosophy ' < 

(Sample) " * * • 

The public school is one of the most important forces 'in America devoted to the 
total development of human potential An efficient and effective learning program • 
involving the transmission and utilization of knowledge, skills and altitudes will 
enable students to develop their potentials as individuals and to make a useful 
contribution as members of society. , <■ . , 

To accept a realistic evaluation of themselves, their ambitions and their environ- 
ment, students are encouraged and directed to study and research independently, 
mink logically and communicate ideas me&ingfully. Students are guided ki their 
interpretation of me modem v*orid througfan appreciation of their democratic 
t heritage so they may be discerning in their choice of competent leadership and 
become intelligent partdpantsin their communities ind vocations. Moral, ethi- 
cal and aesthetic values are exemplified as indispensable guides to richer and 
more rewarding living. Fundamental to this process is the conviction that every 
-student must be regarded as an Individual worthy of our sincere interest, respect 

and best efforts. 

s 

PRACTICES AND PROCEDURES TO ATTAIN OUR OBJECTIVES: 

1? The selection and retention of a well-trained, well-informed professional 
faculty and 'staff of paraprofessional and lay personnel who are aware of 
students* needs and problems, and who are themselves .motivated toward 
continuing professional growth. 
* „ * * 

2. A required program of study and school-directed expeifencfcs for ill stu- 
dents developed through school and community participation which prop- 
erly emphasizes the fundamental and broader aspects of a sound educa- 
te* ^ , ^ . \ * 

3. The provision of varying levels of challenge in bade subject matter fields 
so that students may be motivated to work successfully at-the achievement 
level of their ability. • m 



4 V A flexible a^TJculum from Kindergarten through Grade 12, which will 
provide each $tuderit.with a sound education, based upon a recognition of 
\Ms individual abilities, needs and goajs. 

5. Atot^guktoK^programfor^studentsataniev^ 

Ingandtettog helps our students adjust to their environment, develop their 
.potentia&^nd vdlize their interests and abilities in relation^ their personal 
• needs end gods. 



In addition, efforts are made to assist students in adjusting to problems of a 
physical, emotional or sodal nature, to make career considerations at the 
appropriate level, and to select programs of studies anil activities which will 
lead to the ultimate realization of career choices K 

6/The preparation, development and encouragement of all students to be- 
come independent $elf-direded learners participating independent study 
and research, utilizing all communications media, with emphasis on stimula- 
tion and guidance of self-paced learning, this all leading to the emergence o v 
individual citizens who are capable of thinking critically, making sgund 
judgments, and becoming productive and effective members of a demo- 
cratic society. | s 



.7. A program of enriching experiences, bot K co-ctirncular and extra-cur- 
. ricolar, to aid the students in personal, physical, menjal and social develop- 
ment as well as to guide them in tfae wise use of leisure time. 

8. Since the school reflects the needs, values, strengths, end aspirations of the 
> community, it follows that the school and the home should work tooether to 
further develop those personal characteristics which ,wi!l lead toa better - 
individual and community life for all its citizens. Therefore, a'confinuing 
dialogue-between community, home, and schoqj should bS maintained . 
. to the end that all of the children of all of the people "will be'proviaed the 
• opportunity todevelop, thoughtfully assess 1 ; end appropriately adjusftoi the 
' needs of a changing society. ( ^ * ' 

From Naugatuck £ubBc Schools 
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Appendix G 
Belief Statements 

(S^mpke) - 



Students t * 

• Students are individuals with,unique characteristics and interests, 

; •Students are individuals who can be taught to function in the ways society 
determines. * * ff *• 

Learning > a 

" • Students learn best when content is relevant to their own lives. 
t • Students learh best in ^structured environment that mcjdels elements of 
the democratfc4>rocessr — ; — ; " 7* s v 
* * 
Teachfcig roles 

• The primary role of classroom teachers is to help students learn. 

• Student learning may be affected more by what teachers do than by 
wbat they say.. * 

Grouping - * 

Homogeneous groups are more- effective for instruction than heter- 
ogeneous groups^ 

. • Heterogeneous, groups provide opportunities for students to learn with 
students of vaijdng abilities. 

Educational program v x 

• All special programs should incorporate educationaTobjective^ that com- 
plement the total school program. . 

• Evaluating and changing programs to meet students 1 needs and intprests 
• 4 more effectively should be a^ continuous process. . 
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Appendix H 
Needs Assessment Instruments 

* • ' (Sample) 

L Student surveys. The questions below are typical of those which could be 
. asked of students as part of a needs assessment Wordings can be changed to 
.adapt the .questions for any subject area and any grade level Primary grade 
students can be read questions and asked to circle a number that corre- 
sponds to the response. Or, a set of statements can be made up whktfachieve 
the same results and students can mark faces to show if they agree or disagree 
with, the statement These sample questions do not constitute a survey as such. 
They are presented as items which a. committee might use ' 

1. In this class; we most often do these things: (specify subject area) 
(check 3) . 

. -^_ rea d books " IcpkatfilrrBandfilmstrips, 

• — listen to the teacher __talk about the book . 
' perform experiments listen to records 

__recite orally < ■ make maps (graphs, charts, pictures) 

— L30 on field trips answer questions 
wprk in the library J •_ construct things 

take tests do homework . - 

2. In this class, I like' to: (check 3) 

read books look at films and filmstrips 

listen to the teacher talk about the book 

..perform experiments listen to records 

recite orally __makemaps (graphs, charts, pictures) 

90 on field trips a nswer questions 

. — work in the library ^construct things 

jafartests . do h omework- 



'3. To do well jn this class and get a good grade, I have to: (check 3) 

be quiet in class work with others 

answer questions, do well on tests 

listen to the teacher develop good'projects 

_ — ask good questions ( suggest questions and ideas 
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Appendix H (continued) 



- d o my homework understand the bckk ; . 

J_work ihlhe library \ follow the teachers directions. 
p erform experiments complete reports * % 

4. I find the following difficult .in this class: (check up. to 3/ 

a nswering questions 4 " t takmaiests' 

__partidpating in discussion w orking out projects ^ 

l_working alone^ • writing reports 

_reading the textbook J working with others ' 

__mal^maps(prQtbervisuals)'' v thinking cf good ideas , 

5. h this c^ I like to ,work this wsybest (check only 1) 

* t alorfe 'inapair . as a small group. *• as a whole class 

6. I talk to my parents aboutihis class: (check only 1) 

z not at all about onc&a month about once a week 

almost every day > 

7. IH could make one .suggestion to my teacher about how to do 
things differently, I would say. . 



8. If I could shpose one area to study in this subject, It would be: 



9. The , materials we use in this class aye: . • : 

* excellent „_very good 'go od . fair p oor 

IL Teacher surveys. The rating scale below could be used to check almost any 
program. There are also some questions that could be used to determine 
what teachers perceive about the presentorogram and -what the future might 
be Teacher surveys can include be^if statements with which teachers may 

* agre^, or disagree, in whole or in part * 

y < 

A. Rating Scale 

The following questions have a 5-point scale. Put a ch^ck at the point 
- that reflects your opinion about the present curriculum. 

1. Teacher interest ip materials / / % / / / 

Low, * J^igh 

2. Student interest in materials I f t t I 

■ Low High 

3. Student participation in class " ////,/ 

"» Limited Very active 

4. Class atmosphere ■ I l f i 1 



Qmi Noisy- 



5. Progidin conten t / / ; r~r 



Inappropriate Very appropriate 



6. Content includes knowl- 
edge at all levels /./;// 



^Content includes values 



Only low All levels 

I f I I i 
Not at all Many levels 




8. Skills treatment 

9. Kinds of questions 
10:- Who asks questions 

11., Curriculum decision-maker 

12. Question responses . • 

13. Student sense of purpose 
14! Teacher's guide 

15. Difficulty of materials 

16. Reading level 

17. Supplementary materials 
-18. Student involvement 

19. 'Teacher's role 

20. Overall jttograrn 



• - ,? - \ 

L I \Ld I . • 

Unclear • " Very clear 

* " ' I I I I I ' ■ 
Low level 1 "All levels ' 

' I I I I I ' 
Mostly teacher -- Mostly students 

, I I 'I I I 
Teachfer Students 

' I I I I I . • 
/Short Long 

■ L L i i 
Ha2y Defined 
(tilt . . 
Not useful Very useful 1 

/ LJ11 L 
Too difficult / Too easy 
* //>/// \ . 

Too high Too low 

I I t t r 

None Abundant 

L- l I I J. ' ' 1 

- Nope - ; A great deal 

J 'A / / I ; 
. Authority : Participant 

} i i t i 

^"Ineffective Very effective 



B . Posabl^^uestions. Each of these to be made specific to the subjectarea; 

1. Which three of the following do you think are important areas for 
this subject in this district? Rank them from 1 to 3. (list a variety of 
areas from the subject)-* - - T - 

2. Which of the following techniques do you think are- most im- 
portant? Check 2. • y ■ 

g ames and simulations 

i nquiry . 

r , conceptual development 

independent study 

v aluing 

J ' c reating a model or product 

: community projects ^- 

other (identity) _ ' 



lecture 

^d iscussion 
~ q uestions 
r esearch 

* quizzes and tests 

f . c ase studies 
e xperiment 
drill 



3. What do you think is the major strength of this subject at your 
— -grade-level? ; : 



4.* What do you think is the major weakness of this subject at your 
grade level? 



Appendix H (continued) ' * ' 

/ 5; Wftiat kinds of' materials, do you use most often tfr teach this 
f " ' subject? t , . f ^ . \ / 

b bdks^ rl - m aps and globes 

films' [models 

. _v filmstrij* > c harts and diagrams 

; , kfofatory equipment. records and tapes 

• chalkboard * ' - te levision * ' , * 

g ames and simulations ^c omputers 
real objects r J A _ oth6r {specify) _£_ L 

6. If ytfu ware to make one thangei.in this program at this grade leve^what 
* woulditbe? \ , • , \ . 

- * . <■ * 

7. How weB do you fed thfc program meet 
* jn otataB' rarely sometimes soften / very well 

8. What type of .in-service would be most useful to you in this subject 
' area? - , * * , . ' : ■ * • ; . . * < 

» h . . j - - % ' 

9. What kinds of equipment do you need to carry out his program? 

* — ' ' ■ !■ : — : • 

10. What land of administrative support 



III Administrator surveys, these are some questions which might be used in a 
needs assessment, adjusted for the parficular subject area. 

1. Grade levels at your school - . ^ j 

2. Organizational patterns at your school (seif-contalned, etc,) . 

3. Which of the fcflowing da you think is most important in this subject 
area? Rank order these torn 1 to 3. . .•//*■' 

(repeat tlie Jten6 from question 1 of the teacher survey) * ' ' 

4. iWhich of the foHowfng instructional techniques do ycii' think is most 
1 important? Choose 2 f <* - ' ,* 

(repeat items- from question 2 of the teacher survey) v ' ^ 

5. Identify two strengths of this subject area in your school. ■ * 



1. 



2.* 



6: identify two weaknesses of this subject are a in your school. 

* 1 _^ __; 

2. 
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,7. « Oh standardized testsih this area, how do th&students in your school per- 
form at each grade level? 



8. What percentage of your students have special ne^ds? t 

, ; What types of needs (bilingual, handicapped, etdj 

9. What one change would yew recdmmencl in this program area? 
1*0, What in-service needs does ybur school have?- <r 



li "v 



tv; 



11 In what ways could this curriculum be communicated better to the 
parents? / * ' * ^ 



W. Parent surveys/Some of these questions might be used with parents! The 
questions that are used in the community, however, are heavily influenced 
* by the nature of the district * f ' ^ 

1. What do yoti perceive as the major goals of educatioji in our schools? 



f3 



2. What do you see as the strengths of this school system? 

3. What do you see as the weaknesses of this school system? 

■ * • * -r ■ • s 



4. Jn ,-what do you most like.atjout our program? 

5. In $ what do ypu least like about our program? 



6. Wbuld you be willing to work with a curriculum committee? 

* s ! • 

_Yes No • If yes, in which area? 



• being considered forgot in this district Examine them carefully, and 
.then rank them in order from the one y^u like best (number 1) to the 

* ^ one you Jike least (number 10). (Choose statement appropriate for your 

* district) {School district must make up its.own statements.] 
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Appendix I 
Writing Objectives 



Cognitive, Affective, And. Psychomotor Domaltn > 

Table I: Examples of Qeneral Instructional Objectives and Behavioral Terms 
for the 'Cognitive Domain of the Taxonomy*. ' . 

Instructional . . \ Behavioral Terms for 

, Objectiv es Stating Learning Outcomes 



Knows common .terms 
Knows specifics facts 
Knows meApdiemd procedures 
Knows basic £ohcepts 
Knows principles. 

Uncferstands facts and principles 
Interprets verbal material 
Interprets charts and grapfis * , 
Translates verbejl materials into 
mathematical formulas 
v Estimates future .qpnsequences ;im- 
.pliedindata ' " 7 

Applies concepts and " principles to 

new" situations 
Applies laws an$ theories to practical 

situations > 
..Solves mathematical problems 
Constructs graphs and charts 
Demonstrates correct usage of a 

method or procedure ; 



Defines, describes, . ^identifies, la- 
bels, lists,, matches, flames,, outlines, 
reproduces, selects, states 



Converts, defends, distinguishes, es- 
timates,, explains, extends, general: 
•izes, gives examples, infers, para- 
phrases/ predicts^ rewrites, summa- 
rizes *' 



Changes, computes, demonstrates, 
discovers, manipulates, modifies; op- 
erates, predicts, prepares, produces, 
relates, shows, /solves, uses 



Recognizes unstated assumptions 
Recognizes logical fallacies in reason- 
ing ^ 
Distinguishes between facts and in- 
ferences. 

Analyzes ^organizational structure 
of a woriyart, music, literature) ' 



Breaks down, diagrams, differenti- 
ates,^ distinguishes, identifies, . illus- 
trates, infers, outlines! points out, re- 
lates,' selects, separates, subdivides 



- Writes a well organic, theme 
Gives a well organized speech 
Writesa crea^w short story (or poem, 
c < or^nuskaji.compddtion) ; 

Pror^fes a plan for an experiment 
. Kegrates learning frpm different ar- 
eas Into a plan for solving a prob- 
lem «■ 

Formulates a new scheme for classify- 
ing objects (or events,, or ideas) 
*\ * ' 

Judges the logicalccnsistency of writ- 
ten material 
Judges the adequacy with which con- 
clusions are supported byvdata 
Judges the*value of a work (arti music, 
• writing) By use of internal criteria - 
£ Judges the value of a wbrkfart, music, 
.writing) by External standards of. 
excellence 



A 

Categories, combines, compiles, 
composes, creates, devises, designs, 
explains, generates, modifies, orga- 
nizes* plans; rearranges, reconstructs, 
Velatesrreorgani^es, revises,' rewrites, 
summarizes, tells, writes 



Appraises, compares, concludes, con- 
trasts, criticizes, describes, discrimi- 
nates, explains, justifies, interprets, re- 
lates^ summarizes, reports 



^Adapted from|Norman E. Grorilund, Stating Behavioful Objectives for Class- 
room Instruction (New York: The Macmillari Company, J970), p. 21, 

*"* * ^ * . . 

Table % Examples of General Instructional Objectives'and Behavioral Terms 
' * for the Affectiveitomaln of the Taxonomy* > ; " • 



Instructional .Objectives 



Behavioral Terms for 
Stating Learning Outcomes 



Listens attentively 
Shows awarertess of the importance 
. of learning „ ■ • 
' Shows sensitivity to human needs and 

'.social probjems 
Accepts differences of race and cul- 
* ture 

Completes assigned homework 
Obeys school notes 
Participates in class discussions 
Completes laboratory work 
Voluntyprs for special tasks 
Enjoys helping others 

Demonstrates belief in the demo- 
cratic process 



Asks, chooses, describes, follows, 
gives, holds, identifies, locates, 
names, -points to, selects, replies, uses 



Appreciates good literature laRJ rhiP 
sic) 

Appreciates the role of science (or 

other subject) in everyday Kfe, 
Shows concern for others' weL''\re 
Demonstrates problem-solving atti- 
tude . * 



Answers, assists, complies, conforms, 
'greets, helps, labels, performs, prac- 
tices, presents, reads, recites, reports, 
selects, tells, writes 



Completes, describes, differentiates, 
explains, follows, forms Jnitiates^iiir^ 



vites, joins, justifies, proposes, reads, 
reports, selects, shares, stu&es, works 
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Appendix I (continued) 

Recognizes the need for balance 
* between freedom and responsi- 
bility in a democracy 

Recognizes the role of systematic 
planning in solving problems 

Accepts responsibility for his or her 
own behavior » 

Undejrstands antf accepts his or her 
own strengths and limitations 

Formulates a Hfe plan in harmony with 
abilities, interests, and beliefs . 

Demonstrates self-reliance in working 
independently ' " " C# * t 

Cooperates ip group activities 

Uses objective approach in prob- 
lem giving 

Demonstrates industry, punctM&lity^ 
and self-dlsdpline ' ; 



Adheres, alters, 4 arranges, combines, 
'completes, defends, explains, gener- 
alizes, modifies, identifies, integrates, 
orders, organizes, prei>ares, relates,* 
synthesizes* , * * 



Acts, discriminated, displays, influ- 
ences, listens, modifies, performs, 
practices, 'proposes, qualifies, ques- 
tions, revises^ setves, solves, uses, 
verifies * 



♦Adapted fn^.Gronlund, dp, dt, p. 23 

Table III. Examples, of General Instructional Objectives and Behavioral Terms 
for the Psychomotor Domain of the Taxonomy 1 ' 



Instructional Objectives 



Behavioral Terms for 
Stating Learning Outcomes 



Writes smppthly and legibly 
Draws accurate reproduction of a pic- 
ture, mapf^or object 
Sets up laboratory equipment quick- * 

ly an& correctly , - 

Types with speed and accuracy 
Operates a sewing machine skillfully 
Operates a power saw safely and 

skillfully , . 
Uses a tennis racket correctly 
Performs skillfully on the violin 
Performs a dance step correctly 
Demonstrates correct form in swim- 
ming *' V * 
Demonstrates skill in driving a car 
Creates hew Ways of performing (cre- 
ative danfcie, ietc. )' 



Assembles, builds, calibrates, cleans, 
composes,, connects, Constructs, cor- 
rects,- cteetes, designs, dismantles, drills, 
tastensi fixes, follows, grinds, grips, ham- 
mers, cheats, identifies, locates, makes, 
manipulates; mehds, mixes, - paints, 
sands, sharpens, sets, sews, sketches, 
starts, stirs, uses, weighs, 1 wraps' 



^Adapted^dm^onlumirop:tHt7T>r24r 
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Appendix J 
Objectives For The Cognitive,; 
Affective And Psychomotor Domains 



Cnm ■ ■■ J iw h i Umd'i Tunny 



COGNITIVE DOMAIN 



Knowledge 



Given a list of countries the student will identify ftye which are 
democracies. ~ s * 

Comprehension Given a paragraph, the student will tefcbl^to stat$4ts main 
idea. ^ > • 

Application , Given knowledge of geometric formulas, the student will apply 
it to solving specific problems. 

Analysis - Given a historical selection, the student will 'detect the au- 
thor's point of view. . ' 

Synthesis Given information about myths and their purposes, the stu- 
dent will create a myth. * f 

.Evaluation - Given the components of a particular career, the student will 
evaluate according to predetermined criteria how well suited 
he/she would be for this career. 

% \ t AFFECTIVE DOMAIN 

The student is" willing to listen to alternative theories and 
beliefs regarding a particular subject . 

The student responds to drama presentations by displaying 
an appropriate emotional response; 

' - > s 

The student displa ys a value t fox higheiim^ 
— ?~ — un^y^^ng^ddition^adv^nce books. y 

Organization ' From taking part in public performances of the band or.or- 1 
chestra, the student organizes her/his after school hours to 
include practicing at home, ' * - 

Characterization As years pass and new information is discovered, or new the- 
ories are developed, relating to a particular subject, the stu- 
dent is able to fit them into his/her belief system. 



Receiving- 
Responding 
Valuing 
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-PSYCHOMOTOR DOMAIN 

Imitation " Aft* watching the teacher demonstrate how to copy letters 
from charts on cursive WTitihgrth^student imitate^ die same 
: * * movements In making the letters of fc^alpfeabet • 

Manipulation Using ^ie charts only for occasional reference, the student 
* experiments and makes the letters from memory with some 
% errors. * 

Precision 7 The student makes the letters 'without using the chart with no 
errors and can put them together into words. . „ 

Articulation The student begins- to write making letters her/his own way 
without losing their identity so that his/her own writing is char- 
acteristic of hinteelf/herself. 

Naturalization The student writes while thinking more about what she/he is 
, saying than how the letters are made and the letters remain 

legible., * * 



r 
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Appendix K 
Curriculum Materials Evaluation 

Checklist 

* * " 

This checklist is one format that can be used by a curriculum committee to analyze the 
significant characteristics of materials. , 



Name of Analyst : 

Title of Material 

Publisher 

Copyright 



New 



SU1TABIUTY 



a. Conceptual level 

b, Reodabfey level , 



CONTENT 



Date 



Grade Level 



Revision 



Cost 



a Content matches curriculum objectives 



b. Content appropriate for students 



c Format and organization of content 



d Topics covered in sufficient der3th 



e Content based, on appropriate disciplines 



STRATEGIES 



4L Emphasis on critical thinking and probtem-soMng 



b. Emphajjj on concept mastery 



c Emphasis on student involvement 



COMMENTS 



66 ... 

i 



AppttidlxK(coiittm*td) » 


j? 


•Good 


* Fair 


V 

i. 


r 


STRATEGIES (continued) 










COMMENTS 


d Erapfresls on developing independent thought ■ • 










* 

t 

• « 

i 


c Develops sense of mponslMty for teaming 










1 Lcorpoiatet ievtluafcon aMemaHws 




















a. Twit of cxxmu and index 










1 1 t ^ — » 

a Cjlossary up (kflniion of terms 










c i ivwrncm oc nwionDts 










d Lack of sexual slerisotyping/ * 










e. owe oc peine • 


— — 


" $ 






t Physical leetufes 










g. Number and clarity of charts, maps, diagrams 










ft numteandaarVyjQHK^ 










M^rruill JV11L1UALS 










••t muni » yVNV 










b . 'Woekbocte or masters v 








i 


c Audiovisual components - 










d Test package ' 










c Other. 










OVERALL RATING ' 











ADDITIONAL COMMENTS: > 

OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS: 

0 

0 



" CHIEF DEFICIENCIES: 



RECOMMEND FOB PURCHASE: YES » N0 _ 
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Appendix L 
Media Evaluation Checklist* 



Tide 



Publication Date 



^Running 



Publisher 
time 4 



Cost 



'Format (circle one) 



I wguld recommend this for use in 



Hlmstrip A Sound Rlmstrip 
Videotape Videodisc 
Computer program 



3mm Film Loop 
Audiotape 



Other 



at 



subject area 



CURRICULUM 



a. Consistent with curriculum 



b. Consistent with Ihstructfonal objectives 



c Consistent with leameis* ability levels 



d Adaptable to various learning situations 



CONTENT 



a. Inclusion of appropriate content 



b. Accuracy of content 



,c Freedom from bias and prejudice 



TECHNICAL QUALITY. 



a: Sumd-quaftty 



b. Vbual quaSty 



SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS. 



~srA88juafe teacher's guides and #ipple- 
mental information 



SUMMARY. 



a. Overall evaluation 



grade level 



ADDITIONALCOMMENTS 



b. Would you recommend Jpr purchase? 



•YeS - 



No 



•I 



•Adapted from checklist by Media Services Dept. West Hartford Public Schools 



.ERIC 
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Appendix M 
Sample Formats 



PAGE FROM A CURRICULUM GUIDE 



Level: 



UPPER ELEMENTARY * 



%'bfecfArea: Soda* Studies 
Comae: ' ' American History 

* . Pttrpom.dr Goal* 



Unit United States,* 
Earfy 1800s 

Topic Westward Movement 

Learning Objectives 



Background Information 



1. To examine the rnigra- 
'tion to- the West In the 
'early 1800s: . 

2. To develop an appre- 
tion for the.determlna- * 
lion, hardships, and 
•sacrifices of the pioneers. 



1. List four 'reasons why people moved 
West, and for each reason $ ve at least 

:% two examples. 

Justification: TJiere are reasons for things 
me n d.>. Th<* reasons why some Amer- 
icans decided to mo.ve to the West 
marked the beginning of this part of 
our history. 

2. On a U.S. map, draw the four major 
trails to the West Label at least five 
geographic points, including the start, 
finish, and three stopping places along 
the way for each route. 

Justification: Thcopening of the. West 
started with travel over these trails. 
You should become familiar with 
them as the baas for the other ob- 
■ jediyes of this unit 

3. - In a .report of 200 words or less, de- 
c cribe the preparation, methods of 
travel, and procedures followed en- 
route West Include M least six points 
of evidence learned from your read- 
ing, visual materials, and discussion 
in class. 

Justification: Travel in the early 1800s 
was much different than it is today. 
You will understand and appreciate 
some of the problems and hardships 
faced by the pioneers if you know 
about their methods of travel! % . 

4. After viewing an educational film in 
class, list the dangers arid hardships 
that were encountered by the pio- 
neers. Select three activities or events 
that were torcectly shown and three 
that were not correct 

Justification: Many commercial materials 
do not treat historical events with 
complete accuracy. Your study in this 
unit should make you aware that some 
things are corcectly portrayed and that 
others are really play acting. 



A. Personal reasons why people moved 
West * ^ 
i. Restlessness: a desire for a new 

start. 

*2. Feelingoffreedonvnthewideopen 

spaces. , . 
3. Hope of making a quick fortune. 
. 4. Availability of land. 

B. Routes to the West * 

1. Santa Fe Trail: Independence, 
* Mo. to Santa Fe, N.M. 

2. Oregon Trail: Independence, Mo. 
to Columbia River through Ne- 
braska, Wyoming * ,aho and 
Oregon. 

3. 'Mormon Trail: Branched from 
Oregon Trail to Great Salt Lake, 
Utah. 

4. California Trail: Branched from 
jQregon Trail to Fort Hall, through 

( Nevada to central California. 

C. Overland transportation to the West 
by wagon train. 

1. Twenty-five wagons made up a 
"freight train " 

2. Each wagon was 17' long, 6' deep, 
ancj carried 5,000 to7,000 pounds. 

3. Costs: wagons, $800; mules, $50 
a pair; harness,' $300; total for 10- 
mule team outfit, $1 ,500 to $2,000. 

£ Personnel; captain, assistant 
(wagon master), guide and hunter 
(scout), wagon drivers (mule 
skinners), advance and rear guards, 
stock herder, cook. 
E). Dangers and problems on trail. 

1. Sickness due to limited diet. 

2. Breakdown of wagons in rough 
tercain 

3. Extremes of heat and cold. 

4. Continual back-breaking toil. 



From Instructional Design 
byjerrold D. Kemp, 
Fearon Publishers 



S3. 
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Activities 



Evaluation 



This topic is developed for a class of 28 students 
in a regular classroom environment It is based on 
the use of commercial materials, with some adap- 
tations. Because of the wide IQ and reading-level 
ranges, a variety of reading and visual materials on 
various levels are available for individual selection. 

Teacher Activities 

1. Introduce a videotape presentation that illus- 
trates why people moved West, how they trav- 
eled and the trails they Mowed 

2. Meet with chairmen of discussion groups to plan - 
activities. Circulate among the groups, but 
allow students to work by themselves. 

3. Conduct class as summary reports are given. 

4. Help individual students select materials. 

5. Divide class into teams for some competition. 
Introduce game. 

Student Activities 
"lr Vlewtelevision" program; then complete work- 
sheet that reviews main points. 

2. Re-read pre-teststory.Readsecondstoryonlist 
Add to answers on work sheet and prepare for 
discussion, L * 

3. Participate in assigned discussion group. Review 
what you learned from the television program 
and your reading/ 

4. Committee of two from eacb group makes notes 
for report to entire class. .Prepare simple trans- 
parencies for report 

5. Each student sheets a filmstrip on pioneer trails 
and problems encountered by the travelers. 
Complete exercise sheet as filmstrip is viewed. 

"6. Teams compete in instructional game in which 
players move counters on a game board ac- 
m cording to a roll of dice and selection of cards 
with question and instructions. Game Is on 
establishing routes to the West and making 
decisions concerning dangers and hardships en- 
countered on the trails. 



1 



List four reasons why 
people moved to the 
West in the early 
lpOOs. For each reason 
give two examples that 
you learned during your 
study. 

On a U.S. map, draw the 
four trails to the West 
Label the starting 
places and finishing 
points of each trail. Mark 
important places along 
each trail. 

Write a two-page report 
on the pioneers' main 
method 61 travel 



~4TWatch the motion pic- 
ture Wagon Train to the 
West it will be shown 
to you twice. Then make 
.*wo lists. First, list at least 
three things that you 
think are shown correctly 
in the film. Then list at 
least three things that 
were not historically cor- 
rect 
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Appendix M (continued) 



SAMPLE FORMAT 

Received fron* Marilyn Winters, Director of Instruction for Las Virgenes Unified School District, Westlake Village 
California, • • . 



PROGRAM OR DISCIPLINE ' Health 

UNIT OR CONTENT AREA < Use and Misuse of Substances ' 

UNIT GOALS OR CONTENT AREA GOALS 1. Develop i mowledge ' understanding 

and awareness about the use and mis- 
use of substances.- I 

2. Develop decision making and valuing 
skills about the use andimisuse of sub- 
tances. ' 

3. Demonstrate responsible behavior in 
usinq various chemical substances and 

- appr^ priate alternatives. 

MAJN IDEA OR CONCEPT: U§e of Substances-Many substances are beneficial to 



Objectives 

Be sure . 
to include: 

• Cognitive 

• Affective 

• Psychomotor 

Remember 

• Philosophy 

• Psychology 

• Attainability 

• Feasibility 

• Significance 



humanity. 



Learning Experiences 

Remember: 

• Matching 

• Positive experiences 

• Appropriate 

• Multiple objectives 

• Efficient 

• Peak experiences 

• Sequence 



Star (*) peak experiences 



Resources 

Remember 

• For students 
and teachers 

• Imaginative 

• Evaluate 
before using 



Evaluation Experiences 

Remember 

• Observe the learner 

• Observe the product 

• Self-reports 

• Interviews 

• Written records 



Notes to the teacher. 



»4 •* 

(X 
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Appendix N 
Checklist On Meeting Students' 

Special Needs 

This checklist can be used to evaluate the adjustments that are being made in programs 
to compensate for students' special needs. For each child or group, a check Js m&de where 
applicable., % K N 



DIAGNOSIS. Information has b$en collected about 


Interests 


Langua^t Skills 


Capabilities 


Achievement 


• Reading Levels 


Problems 


Other 


SUBGROUPS. The following su 


bgroups are used in class. 


Interest groups \ 


Reading groups 


Committees 


Learning Centers , 


Instructional groups 


Activity groups 


Paired learning 


Interviewing groups 


METHODS AND ACTIVITIES. 


The following are used: 


Individual 


Inquiry lessons 


Small group 


Expository lessons * 


Whole class * 


Homework 


Varied directions for subgroups 


Different questions for subgroups 


Different standards for individuals * 


Different explanations for subgroups 


Varied assignments for individuals 


Varied assessment of outcomes 


or groups 




MATERIALS. The foDowing adjustments have been made: 


Reading materials on various levels 


Rewritten materials 



Study guides Reading lists 
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Media materials (or individuals and groups Library resources 



Practice materials 


Artifact kits 


Community resources 


Learning centers 


Taped materials 


Pictures 


INDEPENDENT STUDY. 


The following activities have been adjusted: 


Topics to investigate 


People to interview 


Sources of data 


Type of report 


Presentation form 


Depth and breadth 


Additional assistance 


Other 


INDIVIDUAL TUTORIAL 


Assistance is provided by: 


Teacher 


Parent 


Teacher aide 


"Anotherpupil 


Volunteer 


Programmed materials 


Computer 


* Other 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTION. 


Specific provision is made for. 


Remedial 


Team teaching 


Resource teacher * 


Laboratory 


Differentiated staffing 


Divided day 


STANDARDS AND EVALUATION. Adjustments have been made in: 


Quantitative expectations 


Concept development j 


Qualitative expectations 


Information outcomes 


Uses of inquiry processes 


Uses of maps, reading and other skills 


Vocabulary development 


Main ideas 


Evaluative charts 


Expression of feelings' 


Testing 


Self-evaluation 
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Appendix O 
Selected Sources. 

(Reprinted from Preparing Your Curriculum Gufde/by^Marifyn Winters 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
225 North Washington Street, Alekandria, VA 22314) 

Curriculum Guides 

• Curriculum Library. Pitman Learning, Inc. 
6 Davis Drive 

Belmont, CA 94002 

. ' 1 . " 

• Curriculum Materials. (Annual directory of curriculum guides displayed 
at the ASCD Annual Conference.) 

225 North Washington Street 
Alexandria, VA 22314 

r 

Federal Research and Development Products 

• Council for Educational Development and Research (CEDAR) 
- 1518 K Street, NW,' Suite 206 

Washington, DC 20005 

• National Diffusion Network 

(Contact your state facilitator through your state department of education. ) 

Media and Materials 

• Educational Products Information Exchange Institute (EPIE) 
475 Riverside Drive 

New York, NY 10027 

. • National Information Center for Educational Media (N1CEM) 
University of Southern California 
University Park 
Los Angeles, CA 90007 
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Appendix O (continued) 



Objectives and Evaluation 



• Clearinghouse on Applied Perfonnance Testing 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
710 SW Second Avenue 

Portland, OR 97240 

• Educational Testing Service * 
Princeton, NJ 08541 

• Instructional Objectives Exchange (IOX)— UCLA 
Center for the Study of Evaluation 

UCLA Graduate School of Education 
405 Hilgard Avenue 
Los Angeles, CA 90024 

• National Assessment of Educational Progress 
Suite 700, 1860 Lincoln Street 

Denver, CO 80295 1 





Appendix P 
Regional Educational 
Service Centers 




v4 Area Cooperative Education Services "(ACES) 
, - f 800 DixweH Avenue 

—~ ■ New H%i,~CT 06511 * J •• ■ * ~ .* .- 

Capitol Regional Education Council (CREC) 

212 King PhiHp Drive M ' - 

West Hartford, CT 06117 3 * - 

, Cooperative Educational Services (CES) ' , 
1 £1 Allen Road • * 

Norwalk, CT 06852 | 

RrT ConncCticut Re ^ onal Educational Service Center (EAST CONN) 
Willimantic, CT 06226 

p 

• Long-Rapge Educational Assistance for Redonal Needs (LEARN) 
, 1 P.OfBox»220 

East Lyme, CT 06333 { 

Regional Educational Services Concept through United Effort (RESCUE) 
, R.R 2, Goshen Road 
Litchfie!^ CT 06759 




J 



Footnotes 



1. Needs Assessment A Focus for Curriculum Development, available from 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 225 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, VA 22314. 

2. This section provides guidance to school districts in moving from district-wide 
?ES nnnx'i 0 ??' 0 "^ ol ?' ectives - & replaces the proposed Volume 3 of the 
iy»U PhRM Handbook series which was to be entitled Developing and 
Establishing Local School District Student Objectives. , 

3. R.H. Dave, National Institute of Education, New Delhi, India, quoted in 
Developing and Writing Performance Objectives (Tucson, AZ: Educational 
Innovators Press, 1971), p. 4. 

4 

4. Susan Loucks and Harold Pratt, "A Concerns-Based Approach to Curriculum 
Change Educational Leadership (Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, December 1979), pp. 212-215. 

5. E. Paul Torrance, Rewarding Creative Behavior (Englewood Cliffs NJ- 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1965).* ' 



* i 
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